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Gducational News and Editorial Comment 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

“What 20,000 Teachers Want in a Professional Magazine”’ is the 
title of an article published in the Wisconsin Journal of Education for 
September. The article reports on the responses to a questionnaire 
by more than twelve hundred teachers who indicated the types of 
content that they preferred to have emphasized. Readers who have 
been following the new feature of the School Review, ““Here and 
There among the High Schools,” will be especially interested in the 
following portion of the article, prepared by O. H. Plenzke, editor of 
the Wisconsin Journal and secretary of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, of which the Journal is the organ. 

We were gratified to know that so many of our readers expressed enthusiasm 
over the idea of having several pages of “testimonial experiences” by teachers in 
the field—short accounts of what methods of teaching have proved successful, 
how pupil enthusiasm has been aroused, etc. In the majority of cases teachers 
expressed a willingness to contribute such material, so as soon as we can secure 
articles of this kind we will establish this helpful feature of the magazine. 


The projected feature is similar to the one in the School Review, ex- 

cept that our items are contributed by administrators as well as 

teachers and are concerned with more fields than methods of teach- 
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ing, extending through a wide range of instructional and administra- 
tive practices. 

A new course in science for Grade XI.—The October issue of the 
School Review carried a brief description of an innovation in class 
organization for instruction in science—the “Jones Rotary System” 
—in use in the John Marshall High School of Cleveland, of which 
Benjamin R. Eggeman is principal. Another innovation in this 
school reported by Arthur O. Baker, head of the science department, 
is a new course in science for Grade XI. The course is being devel- 
oped for pupils who do not plan to attend college and do not care to 
take “‘college-preparatory physics and chemistry.” It will extend 
through two semesters. The course during the first semester is desig- 
nated “Popular Science for Boys and Girls.” During the second 
semester it will be differentiated for the sexes, the girls receiving in- 
struction in a course designated “Household Science” and the boys a 
course entitled “Conservation.” The content for the first semester 
will present “interesting selections of subject matter” from physics 
and chemistry. The units in the semester on conservation, which was 
the only portion scheduled to be offered at the opening of school in 
September, are “Applying Forestry to Social Progress,” “Bird Life 
and Its Conservation,” “Replenishing Our Streams with Fish Life,” 
“Protecting the Mammals,” “Hunting, Trapping, Fishing, and Na- 
ture Photography,” “Conserving the Beautifiers of Our Fields and 
Forests—the Wild Flowers,” “An Acquaintance with the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Park System,” and “Vocational and Avocational 
Studies in Horticulture and Floriculture.” 

A classical museum for the department of Latin.—The department 
of Latin of the Venice High School, in the Los Angeles City High 
School District, California, under the direction of Miss Martha A. 
Ward, instructor in the subject, and with the encouragement of the 
principal, Edward W. Clark, has over a period of several years been 
collecting materials for the laboratory method of teaching Latin. 
The school now has a unique and enviable collection of ancient 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman bronzes, pottery, and coins, some of 
which date back many centuries B.C., as well as numerous reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces of ancient sculpture. The collection is housed 
in a special room adjoining the Latin classroom, with sliding doors 
between, so that the materials are always at hand for instructional 
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purposes. Many pupil projects, in a section set apart for them, add 
interest to the collection. Classes in departments other than Latin 
visit the museum and hear talks of explanation given by Miss Ward 
or by pupils in advanced Latin classes. Among the visitors are 
classes in appreciation of art or in fusion courses in English and so- 
cial science. Classes from departments of Latin in other high schoois 
of the city and of nearby cities also make excursions to the museum. 

Combining orientation with community relations—The Willard 
Junior High School of Berkeley, California, a three-grade school of 
which H. H. Glessner is principal, has developed an unusual feature 
which joins pupil orientation with the informing of parents concern- 
ing the curriculum and purposes of the institution. The first three 
weeks of the course in the social studies in Grade VII are devoted to 
a unit in orientation. During this period pupils are made familiar 
with the school—its various departments, organizations, and activi- 
ties. At the end of the third week the pupils invite their parents to 
an evening open-house meeting at the school. During the first hour 
of the evening pupils pilot their parents through the school, intro- 
duce them to the teachers, and show and explain the various depart- 
ments. At the end of the hour the parents are taken to the cafeteria, 
where refreshments are served and where the principal and the 
counselor explain the junior high school organization and discuss 
problems of the school and curriculum, with the aim of giving the 
parents a clear understanding of the school’s objectives and of the 
type of co-operation that the school expects from the home. While 
parents are meeting with the faculty, the pupils are in the auditori- 
um, where a program is presented for their entertainment. 

An exploratory course of unusual composition—Three periods a 
week of the seventh-grade schedule in the junior high school at 
Athens, Ohio, of which Sherman E. Gilmore is principal, are utilized 
for a course called “Vocations,” which differs from courses usually 
given that name. The course includes a variety of subjects, with 
approximately seven weeks given to each subject. The areas repre- 
sented are vocal music, home economics, practical shopwork, general 
drawing, and art. As described, the course appears to afford explora- 
tory experiences at the same time that it provides for enrichment of 
the curriculum. 

A course in citizenship aiming at personal adjustment.—S. A. Chris- 
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tian, a teacher of citizenship in the high school at Wellston, Missouri, 
has supplied, through the principal of the school, Julia B. Griswold, 
a brief description of a course in citizenship which is being experi- 
mentally developed in collaboration with teachers in eight other 
schools under direction from the University of Missouri. On the ba- 
sis of several careful studies to ascertain the ‘“‘more crucial experi- 
ences and problems in which youth needs knowledge and guidance,” 
ten areas of human experience have been defined, and these areas 
have become the “basic units of study” in the course. The areas are 
“Getting acquainted with our school,” “The value of self-analysis,”’ 
“How to study and work,” “Social-civic relationships,” ‘“‘Leisure- 
time activities and hobbies,” “Home and family relationships,” 
‘Religious and ethical values,” ‘“World relationships,” ‘Charm and 
good manners,” and “Vocations.” 

A rule requiring all Seniors to carry four subjects ——In the high 
school at Lead, South Dakota, the faculty has recently proposed and 
adopted a requirement that all Seniors carry four full subjects and 
receive passing marks in the courses (or at least make an honest 
effort to pass) before the teachers will recommend them for gradua- 
tion. In explanation of the action it is stated that formerly pupils 
accumulated no more than the required minimum of sixteen units 
before graduation but that in recent years many have remained in 
school longer than the usual eight semesters or have taken additional 
courses and earned as much as seventeen or eighteen units of credit. 
According to C. C. Curran, principal, a few Seniors with surplus 
credit have refused to maintain satisfactory standards of work and 
have deliberately accepted failing marks because the credit involved 
was in excess of the amount needed for graduation. The new regula- 
tion was instituted to obviate such a violation of educational ideals. 

Offsetting the disadvantages of extreme departmentalism im the 
junior high school.—In the junior high school at Lawrence, Kansas, 
the teachers and the principal, J. E. Jacobs, have been working co- 
operatively toward a more co-ordinated program for pupils. Simpler 
and more general subject groupings are replacing the many special- 
ized offerings frequently found in junior high schools, and teachers 
are being assigned to the new groupings in such a way as to avoid the 
confusion that accompanies the individual pupil’s being taught by 
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many different teachers. The co-ordinated plan was put into effect 
at the opening of the current school year. We shall hope to give a 
more detailed description of the new arrangement after the school 
has had longer experience with it. 

A program of “auditorium social arts.”—In the Jefferson Junior 
High School of Dubuque, Iowa, special effort has been devoted to 
developing a strong “auditorium social arts” program. Responsi- 
bility for the development has been assigned by Principal L. F. 
McDonough to W. H. Bateson and Edward R. Lorenz. The follow- 
ing description of the development is taken from a statement by Mr. 
Lorenz. The objectives of the program are reported to be orienta- 
tion, citizenship training, correlation and motivation of classroom 
subjects other than auditorium social arts, guidance, and observance 
of special days. 

Jefferson Junior High School has an enrolment of a few more than four 
hundred pupils. For the auditorium work each grade is divided into two sec- 
tions with approximately fifty to seventy-five pupils in a section. Each section 
or auditorium class meets twice a week for a full one-hour period. Every audi- 
torium class is organized on the socialized plan in order that a maximum of pupil 
leadership and initiative may be fostered. Each class elects its own chairman, 
who is in complete charge of that class. The chairman, who is elected for a term 
of five to six weeks, is charged with the responsibility of appointing all the com- 
mittees and officers of the class—and the pupils soon realize that good commit- 
tees and good officers make the class a success. 

In each class there are certain standing committees. Each committee is made 
up of a chairman and three or four other pupils, the number of members depend- 
ing on the size of the class. The principal standing committees are the property, 
the conduct, and the grounds committees. These committees are charged with 
the duty of setting up and enforcing certain rules, not only for their own class, 
but for the school as a whole. These committees are constantly urging on their 
fellow-pupils the desirability of good order, giving care to public property, and 
good school spirit. The arrangement gives to a large number of pupils an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the government of the school, and this participation 
makes the pupils feel a responsibility for their school. It gives them an oppor- 
tunity for practice in controlling their own actions, and it teaches respect for 
law and authority and introduces them to democratic principles and practices— 
the foundation of good citizenship. 

Other standing committees are the safety committee, the current-events com- 
mittee, the thrift committee, and the citizenship committee. The safety com- 
mittee prepares demonstrations and discussions on safety or carries on a safety 
campaign for every class. The thrift committee provides lessons in thrift, and 
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the current-events committee carries on a discussion of some timely topic. The 
citizenship committee prepares a discussion on a topic involving citizenship and, 
by popular demand from the pupils, has added problems in etiquette to their re- 
ports in Grade IX..... 

The pupils in the class are allowed to organize any committee or group made 
up of pupils with some common interest—for example, a music committee, 
which will arrange for musical selections to be performed by individuals or 
groups; a new-book committee, which will introduce to the pupils the new books 
of the library; a poetry group; a story committee; or a play group. One of the 
most important committees is the critic committee, whose duty it is to criticize 
each pupil on the program and to assign him a mark according to a definitive 
chart. 

There are other officers charged with special duties: the door monitors, who 
supervise the pupils at the doors and require tardy pupils to present permits; 
stage managers, who take the responsibility of the stage; permission monitors; 
and operators of the slide machine and the motion-picture machine. In a class 
of fifty practically every pupil has some special duty and responsibility during 
every class period. 

The committee reports take up from twenty to thirty minutes of the class 
period. The rest of the hour is given over to the program of the day. Here it is 
that the special objectives of each grade are realized. The program of the day is, 
in the main, planned by the teacher, who uses pupil initiative wherever pos- 
sible. While a program is being presented in the auditorium by one group, an- 
other group is in the library under a chairman doing research work or selecting 
and preparing materials for a future program. Another group may be in a vacant 
classroom organizing their materials into program Som or rehearsing a drama- 
tization or some other group activity... .. 

In auditorium social arts are found abundant opportunities for the develop- 
ment of pupil initiative, pupil responsibility, and self-expression. Large num- 
bers of boys and girls are given an opportunity to participate in school control. 
A great number of opportunities are provided for the exercise of latent powers 
of leadership, and there is a constant demand on the pupils for co-operation. 
Here is an opportunity to carry on in an organized way many of the activities 
otherwise scattered throughout the school. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE A GROWING INSTITUTION 


The following are excerpts of a recent release from the United 
States Office of Education. 

More than 550 junior colleges are in operation throughout the United States, 
the Office of Education, United States Department of the Interior, announced 
today. 

According to Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf, Office of Education specialist in higher 
education, who recently completed a national survey of junior colleges, “junior 
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colleges have developed since 1900, the movement having gained impetus in the 
past few years.” 

The junior colleges included in the 554 registered at the Office of Education 
comprise public high schools that have added junior-college divisions, estab- 
lished preparatory schools recognized as junior colleges or offering junior-college 
work, some four-year colleges that have given up their degree-granting privi- 
leges to concentrate on the first two years of college work, and newly created 
junior colleges. 

Dr. Greenleaf reports that in 1918 there were eighty-four junior colleges in 
the United States, principally in California, Missouri, Texas, and Virginia. 
Thirty-three of these have since closed, seven have merged, four have become 
senior colleges, and forty are still listed as junior colleges. ... . 

Twenty-seven states now provide public junior colleges either by general 
legislation, special action, or local authority. According to 149 official reports 
of public junior colleges to the United States Office of Education, 51 were ad- 
ministered as independent units in the public system of education, 64 were ad- 
ministered by a separate executive under the city superintendent of public 
schools, 29 were administered by a single executive as a part of a high school, 
and 9 were administered otherwise. 

More than half of the 190 public junior colleges are located in four states— 
California, Iowa, Texas, and Oklahoma. Only eight are located in the Eastern 
Atlantic states, and those are confined to Georgia, North Carolina, and Florida. 

Privately controlled junior colleges are those controlled by private enter- 
prises or corporations independent of church or state, and the denominational 
junior colleges supported and usually controlled by the church. Both types are 
found in all states except Delaware, Nevada, Rhode Island, and Wyoming, 
where no junior colleges have been provided, and in Arizona, Montana, New 
Mexico, and North Dakota, where only public junior colleges are established. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO’s LABORATORY SCHOOLS 

Reference has been made in earlier issues of the School Review to 
the step in reorganization of the Laboratory Schools of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago that makes the last two years of the high school the 
first two years of the new junior-college period. Readers who are 
. giving thought to the problem of an appropriate organization of local 
school systems or of the American educational system as a whole will 
be interested in the following excerpt from the Announcements of the 
Laboratory Schools for the school year 1936-37, in which the re- 
alignment being worked out is briefly described. 


The Laboratory Schools consist of a two-year kindergarten, a six-grade ele- 
mentary school, and a three-year high school. Pupils on completion of the high- 
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school course may continue their secondary-school work in the first two years 
of the Junior College carried on in the high-school building under the adminis- 
tration of the high-school principal. Graduation exercises are held on comple- 
tion of the work of the first two years of the Junior College. At this time pupils 
may elect to continue their work in the Junior College on the University Campus 
for two more years or may seek admission to other colleges. Pupils desiring to 
continue in the University of Chicago after completing the four-year course in 
the Junior College will enter one of the four divisions of the University, or pro- 
fessional schools, and may normally expect to receive the Bachelor’s degree in 
two years. After this they may engage in graduate work leading to the Master’s 
or Doctor’s degrees in the divisions or professional schools. 

From their establishment thirty-five years ago, the Laboratory Schools 
have been conducted as a laboratory of the Department of Education of the 
University where curriculum materials have been prepared and where adminis- 
trative adjustments have been worked out as models for the public schools of 
the country. The present fusion of the upper years of the High School with the 
first two vears of the College is an important experiment in keeping with the 
best tendencies of education in the United States. The Laboratory Schools and 
the Junior College are regarded as parts of a system of education extending from 
the nursery school to the graduate school of the University. The American way 
is to view the development of the several divisions of the school system as a con- 
tinuous unit. Thus, by carrying on a major experiment in administrative 
organization, the University contributes experience which can be studied by 
other educational institutions. 


ANOTHER COMMITTAL TO THE SIX-FOUR-FOUR PLAN 


A little more than a year ago it was reported in this section that 
the school system at Parsons, Kansas, under Superintendent Rees H. 
Hughes, was to shift to the 6-4-4 plan at the opening of the school 
year 1935-36. The reorganization was effected as scheduled after the 
school board and the administration had been looking toward, and 
preparing for, the change over a period of several years. Operation 
of the plan is now in its second year, and observation indicates sub- 
stantial gains in effectiveness for the current year as compared with 
the last school year. In the meantime the announcement has been 
made that the public schools at Meridian, Mississippi, have joined 
the small company of systems committed to the 6-4-4 plan. Readers 
who have been following the movement will be interested in excerpis 
from a letter from Superintendent H. M. Ivy setting forth the rea- 
sons for the reorganization and the conditions under which it is being 
effected. 
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The Meridian Separate School District contains seventy-two square miles, 
of which ten square miles lie in the city of Meridian. The population of the dis- 
trict is approximately forty thousand. There is no four-year college within one 
hundred miles of us. Our schools were reorganized on the 6-3-3 basis in 1924. 
As our graduating classes have increased in size, a correspondingly small pro- 
portion have been able to go away to college. Since there is no prospect of the 
state’s setting up any more institutions, and still less for any of the religious 
denomination’s setting up any, the only way, apparently, for our community 
to take care of its future additional needs is to do so itself. 

We have purchased a twenty-six—acre site on which we are erecting an ad- 
ministration building and a building for physical, health, and music education. 
This new unit will house Grades XI-XIV, inclusive, and afford adequate pro- 
vision for approximately twelve hundred pupils. The present junior-senior 
high school will house Grades VII-X, inclusive. We are now transporting into 
our junior and senior high schools the pupils from three adjoining districts who 
are in grades above Grade VI. 

The new buildings will be ready for occupancy in September, 1937. We plan 
to add Grade XIII during 1937-38 and Grade XIV during 1938-309. 

We have sought the advice of Dr. Doak Campbell, of Peabody College, in the 
development of our unit. The principal of our senior high school, who will also 
head the new unit, has given careful attention in his graduate study to the prob- 
lems involved in the new organization. 

Aside from the usual academic courses which transfer students desire to use 
later, we plan to emphasize chiefly work in home arts, commercial arts, and 
social science. Our chief terminal courses will be in these three fields. 


LEGISLATION 


Two quotations given here will serve to bring the reader down to 
date concerning child-labor legislation and the child-labor problem. 
The first, taken from the American Child, organ of the National 
Child Labor Committee, summarizes state legislation during 1936. 

The child-labor record of the 1936 state legislatures can be briefly summarized 
—for although nine states met in regular session and several in special session, 
comparatively litle was accomplished. 

Rhode Island was the one bright spot: it joined the ranks of states with a 
sixteen-year age minimum for school leaving and employment, established a 
forty-eight—hour week for women and minors under eighteen, and enacted excel- 
lent industrial home-work and minimum-wage laws. These are real achieve- 
ments. 

Other child-labor legislation included a resolution in Massachusetts author- 
izing the Department of Labor and Industries to determine what processes and 
occupations are so dangerous that minors under eighteen should be excluded 
and to draft legislation for presentation to the next legislature; New York’s 
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prohibition of the employment of persons under eighteen years on premises used 
for retail sale of alcoholic beverages; South Carolina’s bill to establish an eight- 
hour day and forty-hour week for textile employees, with a proviso that it will 
not take effect until the states of Georgia and North Carolina adopt similar 
legislation; Virginia’s revision of its child-labor law, strengthening provisions 
regarding the employment of minors in dangerous occupations. 

A few general labor laws also should be noted, especially the creation of a 
Department of Labor in Louisiana and in South Carolina. 

On the other side of the ledger are many good bills which went down to de- 
feat: the Child-Labor Amendment was considered in five states but ratified in 
none. New York, following its usual custom, refused to allow a vote upon the 
measure despite an excellent public hearing at which tremendous interest was 
expressed. 

Sixteen-year bills failed of passage in Massachusetts and New Jersey and the 
sixteen-year provision originally introduced in the Virginia law was deleted be- 
fore its passage; measures curtailing hours of work were defeated in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina; Mississippi also turned down a bill to create a 
state department of labor. 

All in all, the year’s record is one more indication that state legislatures can- 
not be relied upon to curb the evils of child labor—within the next few hun- 
dred years. A detailed summary of legislation introduced and action taken will 
be sent upon request. 


The second quotation is an editorial in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor reporting and commenting on increases in child labor since in- 
validation of the NRA. 


Advocates of the federal Child-Labor Amendment have encountered lately 
the surprising demurrer that there is no need now to pass the amendment be- 
cause there is no longer any child-labor problem in the United States! This was 
one explanation offered for the stand taken by the majority of the American 
Bar Association in voting to continue opposition to ratification of the proposal. 

What are the facts? 

Since the invalidation of NRA, child labor has again increased, according to 
reports by the Department of Labor at Washington. The minimum working 
age of sixteen, fixed by national action under the codes, no longer holds in many 
states. In 1935, only three states, Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecticut, 
raised their child-labor standards to meet the NRA level. Only four states had 
sixteen-year minimums when the codes went into effect. 

The need for a national minimum, fixed by Congress under authority asked 
by the pending Child-Labor Amendment, is shown by actual cases which are 
brushed aside by those who say the problem has vanished. However much ad- 
vance has been made, or is to be made in the nation as a whole, there remain 
plague spots of child labor which apparently can be eradicated only by national 
action. 
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It is urged in opposition to federal laws on child labor that conditions in 
different states call for different standards. But children in backward and 
sweatshop communities are precisely the ones needing protection. 

As for objections advanced against the pending amendment, four states in 
1935 broke through them to bring the total approvals to twenty-four. But 
twelve still are needed, and unfavorable action was taken in 1935 and to date in 
1936, by several states. 

There still is a child-labor problem. Friends of children should not be lulled 
to sleep by specious optimism to the contrary. NRA showed the benefits of 
federal action. Certificates issued to minors of fourteen and fifteen fell from 
530 per 10,000 in 1932 to 125 in 1934, while general employment was rising. Now 
the figures are rising toward their old levels. 


RESTORING TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


In many systems of the nation schools opened this autumn with 
salaries of teachers completely restored to pre-depression levels, and 
in many other systems there was partial restoration. As early as last 
April the Department of Superintendence and the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association reported that restoration 
for the school year 1936-37 had been made in full or in part in 86 per 
cent of 182 systems represented in a special inquiry. Full restoration 
was reported for an approximate fourth and partial restoration in 
three-fifths of the systems. Additional restorations were doubtless 
made before the opening of the school year. 

The increased cost of living is making these restorations more and 
more imperative. It is the misfortune of workers on salaries that 
their incomes lag far behind living costs in periods of rising prices. 


THE NEW SCHOOL PROGRAM IN JAPAN 


In line with the purpose of the School Review to assist readers to 
keep in some touch with trends in education in other countries, we 
reproduce the following statement concerning recent changes in the 
school system of Japan. The statement appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor and was prepared by William Henry Chamberlin, 
staff correspondent, reporting from Tokyo. The major changes being 
effected are an extension of the compulsory period from six to eight 
years and the provision for more vocational training. The new Min- 
ister of Education has also discussed simplifying the written lan- 
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Renovation, reform, change have been much talked of in Japanese govern- 
mental circles since the inauguration of the Hirota cabinet after the February 26 
outbreak. In many departments little has been done to make these words a 
reality. There has been a good deal of repetition of abstract phrases, which are 
popular in Japan, but little in the nature of concrete innovation. 

A distinct exception to this rule is the Ministry of Education. The newly- 
appointed minister, Hachisaburo Hirao, is neither a scholar nor a bureaucrat, 
but a successful businessman, who headed a Japanese commercial mission to 
Brazil last year. He has brought to his office two typical qualities of the business- 
man: a practical, utilitarian conception of the purpose of education and a de- 
sire to get things done as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Hirao’s name is now associated with a program which, if it is fully carried 
out, will greatly change the character of Japan’s educational system. Its main 
points are: 

Extension of the primary school term from six to eight years. 

Vocational training during the last four years of the primary term. 

Reduction in the number of middle schools of the present type and institu- 
tion of more commercial, industrial, and agricultural middle schools. (The 
middle school is the second of the four main links of the Japanese educational 
system, coming between the elementary school and the “higher school,”’ which 
is a sort of combination of American high school and junior college and pre- 
pares its students for the university.) 

Decrease in the number of college and university entrance applicants. 

The Japanese educational system in the past has been academic rather than 
utilitarian in character. This is partly because of the strong influence of the old 
Chinese system, which strongly influences Japan’s cultural development. More- 
over, a good deal of time is spent in acquiring at least a reading knowledge of 
foreign languages, especially English. 

It is a familiar complaint that the intellectual professions are overcrowded. 
The country is unable to absorb all the university graduates who have received 
a kind of training that fits them to be writers, journalists, teachers, critics, 
economists, etc., but does not particularly qualify them for posts in business and 
industry. 

There is a natural sense of frustration among highly educated young men 
who cannot find work or who are given posts with meager salaries. Some of them 
become recruits for right-wing and left-wing extremist movements. 

Mr. Hirao believes that he can reduce the volume of “dangerous thoughts’’ 
in Japan by bringing about a closer adjustment between the number of uni- 
versity students and the number of positions which will be open to them and, 
at the same time, by introducing into the lower schools a practical, vocational 
bent which will enable pupils who do not go on to the universities to begin their 
work in farm, factory, or office with some preparatory training. 

The extension of the compulsory period of elementary schooling from six to 
eight years will raise the educational level of the masses; and there is general 
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agreement that this change should be made, even at the cost of economies in 
other items of the educational budget. 

The new Minister of Education is convinced that moral training has hither- 
to been neglected in the Japanese schools and that mere cramming and book 
learning have been exalted above character-building. He recently declared in 
this connection: 

“The educational system of Japan has formerly neglected the task of char- 
acter-building, and the result has been the large number of selfish persons. 
The idea of considering one’s selfish interest alone is absolutely wrong.” 

Mr. Hirao on one occasion expressed himself in favor of abolishing the 
Chinese ideographs, or characters, which make written Japanese such a difficult 
and complicated object of study. Foreign students of the language would rise 
and call the Minister blessed if he succeeded in abolishing the characters; but 
it seems doubtful whether such a sweeping innovation is possible. 

There is no doubt that Japanese, as well as foreigners, suffer from the com- 
plexity of their own written language. Japan prides itself on the alleged virtu- 
ally 100 per cent literacy of its population. And it is true that almost all Japa- 
nese children go through the period of compulsory elementary education. But in 
a language that has thousands of individual characters to be memorized the de- 
grees and grades of literacy are more numerous than in languages with alphabets. 

A recent examination of the pupils in the highest grade of a Tokyo primary 
school, where they had been taught 1,356 Chinese characters, showed that the 
average number of remembered characters was 600. The brightest pupil re- 
membered 1,325; the lowest was 27. The introduction of an alphabet would 
make possible a more regular and higher standard of literacy. The Japanese 
language is full of words with the same sounds, but different meanings; the 
latter can only be indicated by the characters. 

So it seems unlikely that Mr. Hirao will be able to abolish the characters. 
His program of educational reform and change, however, is very significant 
and may well leave a permanent imprint, not only on Japanese schooling, but 
on Japanese national character. 


“MAN AND THE Motor Car” 

An instrumentality of contemporary life that has of late been 
receiving increased attention in the schools is the automobile. The 
interests of individual and public safety have urged attention in the 
curriculum to problems of operation and use of the automobile, and 
persons in charge of local and state school systems have responded 
by recognizing the problems in the curriculum. Materials suitable 
for instructional use are now being made available. Man and the 
Motor Car is the name given a textbook on the subject recently is- 
sued under estimable auspices for use in high schools. The book is 
published by the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
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writers and was edited by Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager of the bureau and vice-president in charge of education for 
the National Safety Council. The actual work of writing and pre- 
paring materials for the book was done by William Wattenberg, 
J. W. A. Brown, Robert Monaghan, and S. Garnett Goesle. In de- 
veloping the book, those responsible for preparation of the plans and 
the manuscripts had the assistance of an advisory council made up 
largely of prominent educators and including also representation of 
technical agencies. The scope of the content may be suggested by 
titles of the chapters: ‘A Nation on Wheels,” ““What Makes It Go,” 
“How To Drive,” “The Driver,” “Highways,” “Codes of the 
Road,” “The Art of Driving,” “Your Car and How To Maintain 
It,” “Automobile Accidents,” “It Can Be Done,” “‘Paying for Acci- 
dents,” “The Pedestrian in the Automobile Age,”’ and ‘“The Auto- 
mobile Millennium.” A useful list of references is also included. 

An implication of the introduction by the editor is that the mono- 
graph is intended for use as a textbook in separate courses dealing 
with the operation and use of the motor car. It will be no less useful 
as instructional material in schools in which the problems repre- 
sented are dealt with in other courses, like health, safety, social 
studies, and automobile mechanics. At present these schools out- 
number those recognizing the problems in separate courses, and it is 
not unlikely that they will continue to do so. 
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MAJOR STEPS IN REORGANIZING A HIGH- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


PAUL R. PIERCE 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


The need for reconstruction of school curriculums to keep pace 
with major social trends has become an established watchword of 
current educational discussion. The steady growth of high-school 
enrolments, the upward extension of the ages at which pupils leave 
high school, the growing conviction that the high school is the logical 
institution to care for all youths until they enter college or industry, 
and changing conceptions of the réle and extent of specialization 
have created problems in secondary education which cannot longer 
be disregarded. The amount of emphasis to be placed on general, as 
distinct from vocational, education and the types of curriculums to 
provide adequately for each kind of education have particularly en- 
gaged the attention of educational investigators and administrators. 
An essential element in any fundamental reorganization of the cur- 
riculum is the provision of a common body of experiences to provide 
training in effective current and future everyday living. The present 
article deals with the establishment of a core curriculum to meet 
this need in a large city high school. 


THE SETTING OF THE WELLS EXPERIMENT 

The Wells High School is situated in an industrial district, in 
which a large percentage of the population is foreign born.t Sam- 
plings of the social backgrounds of ninth-year pupils indicated that 
in 75 per cent of the families both parents were foreign born. Forty 
per cent of the fathers were skilled tradesmen, and 21 per cent were 
proprietors. Approximately 50 per cent of the fathers were unem- 
ployed at the time of the investigation. Seventy-one per cent 
of the families owned no property. The average size of the 

t John K. McCalmont, “The Instructional Background of General-Science Pupils 
in a City Community,” School Review, XLIV (April, 1936), 291-97. 
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families was 6.3 persons. Forty per cent of the pupils had not read 
books except those required by teachers, and 84 per cent of the pu- 
pils had never been away from the Chicago area. Data from tests 
showed that the pupils, with due allowance for language handicaps, 
were normal in mental ability but possessed serious reading deficien- 
cies. The parents in this community generally hold practical views 
regarding education. They are inclined to question the “use” of 
almost all courses and show a marked preference for the commercial 
curriculum. 

The Wells High School was opened February 4, 1935, the begin- 
ning of the spring semester. The plant was new and served a newly 
formed high-school district. With the exception of those entering 
Grade IX B, the pupils were drawn from neighboring high schools 
and were completing curriculums previously elected. The teaching 
staff was assigned under the regular provisions of the city school 
system. Large enrolments were encountered from the first, resulting 
in a greatly crowded building and an extended school day. The 
total enrolment numbered 2,934 pupils. 

With the superintendent’s consent, plans were made to reorganize 
curriculum offerings for pupils subsequently entering Grade IX. The 
objective proposed for the semester opening in September, 1935, 
was to initiate the core curriculum for pupils neither planning to go 
to college nor desiring a vocational curriculum. 


PLANNING MAJOR STEPS IN REORGANIZATION 


On the basis of an analysis of local factors, a tentative schedule of 
steps essential for administering the program of reorganization was 
drafted. While subsequent experience necessitated the revision of 
the schedule in certain particulars, it was found that the course of 
reorganization fell into a series of well-defined stages. The nature 
and the approximate order of these stages may be summarized as 
follows: (1) preparing the teaching staff, (2) determining the basic 
outlines of reorganization, (3) distributing staff responsibilities, (4) 
incorporating guidance into the curriculum, (5) training teachers to 
carry out the program, (6) providing instructional materials, (7) co- 
ordinating and integrating curriculum activities, (8) developing com- 
munity co-operation, and (9) evaluating the outcomes of the reor- 
ganization. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE REORGANIZATION PROGRAM 


Preparing the teaching staff—During the opening semester data 
were collected concerning the financial, cultural, and foreign-lan- 
guage backgrounds and population movements in the school com- 
munity. The sources for this information were the records of settle- 
ment houses and other local social agencies and school surveys of the 
type previously mentioned. The interests, abilities, activities, and 
home-study facilities of the pupils were determined through the ad- 
ministration of intelligence tests, standardized reading tests, a social- 
backgrounds questionnaire, and technical vocabulary tests in the 
various subject fields. These data were brought to the attention of 
teachers through meetings and bulletins. 

Possibly the most effective method of rendering the staff mem- 
bers sentient of the need for curriculum improvement consisted in 
having them study systematically the effects of the traditional cur- 
riculum on non-academic pupils. They were requested to determine 
the percentages of pupils who could read current textbooks success- 
fully, to evaluate the results of meager and ineffective home study, 
to record the percentages of pupils who could successfully meet con- 
ventional academic standards, to note the proportion of pupils drop- 
ping out of school at the end of the compulsory attendance period, to 
observe the remote relation of class activities to the current and fu- 
ture everyday life of the pupils, and to consider the indifference of 
parents and other citizens of the community to the work of the 
school. 

Long before the close of the first semester most teachers realized 
that a large proportion of the pupils were not prepared to read stand- 
ard textbooks in various fields; that many who had elected such sub- 
jects as foreign languages, algebra, and shorthand were not capable 
of profiting from the study of these subjects; and that much of the 
work of the pupils had little relation to everyday living. The need 
for fundamental improvement was generally realized. 

Preparing the teachers to participate constructively in curriculum 
reorganization began with a series of staff meetings, in which basic 
principles of curriculum construction were discussed. From the first, 
the principal emphasized that no measures would be taken which 
were not in conformity with sound educational principles. Authori- 
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ties on the curriculum were invited to address the staff on problems 
of curriculum-making, and readings on the curriculum and courses 
of study were made available on a reserve shelf. About the middle of 
the semester a committee of teachers, representing the subject fields 
and acting under the chairmanship of the principal, was organized 
to construct tentative outlines of the core curriculum. During the 
remainder of the semester and the following summer, members of 
this committee studied outstanding examples of reorganizations of 
high-school curriculums, frequently seeking the advice of experts. 
The other members of the staff made a special study of integrated 
units, which culminated in the construction of a model unit by each 
teacher. 

Determining basic outlines of reorganization Among the principles 
that were determined to be basic to reorganization were the follow- 
ing: (1) The new curriculum must include provision for abilities and 
interests of non-academic pupils. (2) Activities necessary for effec- 
tive everyday living should receive primary consideration. (3) The 
potentialities of the school community should be fully utilized in de- 
veloping learning materials. (4) Guidance and socializing “‘extra-cur- 
riculum” activities should be incorporated into the regular class 
work. (5) Existing curriculum elements of established worth should 
constitute the starting point for reorganization. Consistent adher- 
ence to principles averted influence of visionary theories of educa- 
tional reconstruction or acceptance of oversimplified or rule-of- 
thumb formulas for organizing curriculums. 

The existing numerous curricular offerings were reduced to three 
curriculums: college-preparatory, commercial, and general. The 
subjects selected for the core curriculum were social studies, English, 
general science, music or drawing, and physical education. The 
materials of all subjects were correlated about the following centers 
of interest in Grade IX B: ‘‘The School,” “The Home,” “The Local 
Community,” and “The Metropolitan Community.” The centers 
of interest formulated for Grade [IX A were “Conservation of Cul- 
tural and Material Resources,” “Our Changing Methods of Produc- 
tion and Distribution,” “Governmental and Other Social Agencies in 
Co-operative Living,” and ‘Work in Relation to Everyday Living.” 
Health instruction was provided as an integral division of general 
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science and physical education. Social concepts, such as the wise 
use of leisure, consumer activities, and the development of character 
traits, were also included as integral parts of various fields. Inte- 
grated units, developed by teachers and pupils working co-operative- 
ly in the classroom, were designated as the means for organizing and 
putting into effect the more detailed activities and materials. The 
tentative curriculum outline provided “leads” for these units under 
each center of interest in the form of unit topics, chief learning aims, 
and unit elements. 

The core curriculum, in accordance with original plans, was offered 
during the autumn semester only to Grade IX B of the general cur- 
riculum, comprising 304 pupils. At the opening of the spring semes- 
ter in February, 1936, it was extended to affect all ninth-grade pupils, 
1,150 in Grade IX A and 310 newly enrolled in Grade IX B. At the 
same time the college-preparatory curriculum in Grade LX B was 
merged with the general curriculum, the choice of curriculums for 


beginning pupils thus being reduced to two, namely, general and - 


commercial.’ In addition to the core subjects previously enumerat- 
ed, all pupils in the general curriculum study general mathematics, 
and all in the commercial curriculum take elementary business 
training. The core curriculum is to be extended upwards through 
the grades as the class enrolled in September, 1935, proceeds through 
high school. 

Distributing staff responsibilities —The principle that schedules of 
teachers and other administrative routine must conform to educa- 
tional purposes was consistently applied. Home-room and classroom 
teachers of recognized training and experience were selected to guide 
the first pupil groups through the new curriculum, with the view of 
preventing educational waste and blazing helpful trails for other 
teachers. Whenever the complexities of schedule-making appeared 
to prevent such assignments, administrative assistants were author- 
ized to see that schedules essential to reorganization were perfected 
prior to other details. This policy did not result in any impasses in 
program-making. 

The principal also made sure that the responsibilities of auxiliary 


* Pupils desiring vocational curriculums other than commercial attend technical 
schools. 
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personnel, such as librarians, guidance directors, assembly chair- 
men, and members of the office staff, were clearly defined. Individual 
conferences were held with these workers, and the functions of their 
departments with respect to the core curriculum were analyzed. 
Possibilities inherent in auxiliary services were shown by the school 
engineer and the director of the school cafeteria, who voluntarily 
conducted class excursions through their departments and explained 
the functions of personnel and equipment for improvement in school 
living. 

Incorporating guidance into the curriculum.—Adherence to the 
principle that guidance is one of the main functions of the regular 
curriculum resulted in a comprehensive guidance program which 
could be operated with a minimum of administrative machinery. 
The chief methods of incorporating guidance into the curriculum 
were to assign each home-room division to a teacher as a complete 
class, the home-room teacher being also the class teacher in one sub- 
ject; to keep each division intact through the whole semester in 
Grade IX A (the same teachers remaining with the pupils and no 
pupils being eliminated because of failure, although some pupils may 
not receive full credit); to furnish each classroom teacher with men- 
tal-test data, reading rates, and reading-comprehension scores of all . 
his ninth-grade pupils; and to establish remedial-reading procedures 
as a regular part of the class work in English. 

The social concepts which serve as centers of interest for the core 
curriculum relate the classroom work to guidance in current and fu- ‘ 
ture everyday living. The first center encountered by the beginning 
pupil, “The School,” provides guidance in how to study and how to 
utilize the health services, library, and socializing activities of the 
school, and instruction in how the high school originated and ob- 
tains its present support. Much of this work is stimulated through 
excursions to various departments of the school. The final center of 
interest, centering in “Work,” provides an initial step in introducing 
vocational guidance. 

The guidance clinic is directed by two part-time administrative 
assistants. Each holds the Master’s degree in education, and their 
functions are mainly research and the training of teachers in home- 
room and classroom guidance. Their work with individual pupils 
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is limited to studies of the extreme problem cases. They supervise 
the group and individual conferences and the tests conducted during 
the “orientation week”’ held at the opening of each semester for be- 
ginning pupils. The influence of the guidance program was reflected 
in the fact that 62 per cent of the pupils entering Grade IX B in 
February, 1936, elected the general curriculum as compared with 38 
per cent in the previous September. 

Training teachers to carry out the program.—To interpret curricu- 
lum outlines and unit leads set up by the central committee, the 
principal conducted orientation meetings of the teachers concerned 
before the occurrence of each center of interest. These meetings 
served chiefly to introduce unit outlines and were later supplemented 
by individual and small group conferences concerning the organiza- 
tion and materials of given units. Meetings of this type cut across 
the subject fields at a given grade level, in contrast with the vertical 
treatment given specialized fields in conventional departmental 
meetings. 

The primary need of most teachers was found to be simple, con- 
cise leads upon which they could confidently build curriculum mate- 
rials. The field of curriculum improvement appeared complex and 
uncharted to them, and they wanted assurance that their efforts 
would be educationally sound and in harmony with the general pur- 
poses of the school program. The second need was guidance in con- 
structing units. Bulletins and talks on the organization and the 
teaching of units were provided by the principal, and a form’ con- 
taining printed headings and spaces for the unit topic, learning aims, 
elements, approaches, activities, assimilative materials, and desired 
outcomes facilitated the outlining and developing of the unit. Un- 
folded and placed on the teacher’s desk or the bulletin board, this 
form served as a chart for reference by teacher and pupils during 
class activities. 

Providing the teacher with the major purposes and outlines of the 
courses and permitting him to organize and work out the details ap- 
peared an effective method of affording freedom for the teacher to 
work out his own curriculum. One of.the results was that teachers 


t Paul R. Pierce, “The Preparation of Learning Materials,’ Chicago Principals’ 
Club Reporter, XXVIII (November, 1935), 12-14. 
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freely came to the principal to discuss units in the process of develop- 
ment or to suggest revisions designed to improve major aspects of 
the curriculum. It was evident that each teacher, through study 
and understanding of basic educational principles and skill in putting 
them into practice, determined the limits of his own freedom of ac- 
tion. In the same way his ability to contribute to the formation of 
policies was determined. The probabilities are that hesitancy of 
teachers to attempt curriculum improvement is more often caused by 
lack of concrete administrative assistance than by inhibiting admin- 
istrative restrictions. 

Providing instructional materials —Unpredictive increases in en- 
rolment coupled with fundamental changes in curriculums at first 
made the provision of suitable books and other instructional mate- 
rials an acute problem. The purposes of the core curriculum as- 
sumed a laboratory technique in the classroom; consequently, first 
efforts to supply materials were directed to the establishment of 
room libraries. Crowded conditions and the extended school day 
made consecutive use of a single classroom by a given teacher vir- 
tually impossible. However, zoning the work of each subject field in 
a given section of the building and scheduling all the classes of two 
teachers in a subject field for a single room greatly lessened the diffi- 
culty of providing and caring for room libraries. In most subject 
fields the practice of issuing each pupil a textbook for the semester 
was discontinued, and short-period loans were made to pupils as 
books were needed. The ordering and the distribution of books were 
so arranged that each room was stocked on a relatively permanent 
basis with books covering all significant divisions and a wide range 
of grade levels in a given subject field. This policy facilitated indi- 
vidualization of instruction and resulted in a more economic and ex- 
tensive use of the books available than is the case in the traditional 
textbook arrangement. Effective routines for distributing and ac- 
counting for books during class periods and methods of stimulating 
use of books from classroom, school, and community libraries for 
purposeful outside work have been developed through socialized 
class procedure. Room-library materials were augmented by tem- 
porary loans of books from the school library ard public-library 
branches. The centers of interest regularly furnished guidance to 
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librarians in the community in placing on their shelves books of use 
to high-school pupils. 

A distinctive outgrowth of the reorganization has been the im- 
pressive amount of current and practical materials brought to the 
classroom by pupils and there organized for school use. Social, com- 
mercial, and government agencies have been canvassed directly and 
through correspondence for free and inexpensive materials applicable 
to each center of interest. Magazines for classroom libraries have 
been obtained through modest pupil subscriptions, and a filing 
drawer for clippings has been a division of each room library. 

Co-ordinating and integrating curriculum activities —Co-ordinating 
the activities of the various classrooms, departments, and auxiliary 
agencies concerned with the core curriculum and weaving them into a 
purposeful, integrated program for insuring the well-rounded devel- 
opment of the pupils was accepted as a paramount responsibility of 
the principal. 

Focusing the work of the various subject fields on centers of in- 
terest accomplished an appreciable degree of integration of class ac- 
tivities. It also engendered recognition by teachers of the demands 
on pupils in subject fields other than their own. The social signifi- 
cance of the centers of interest tended to turn the attention of teach- 
ers away from overemphasis on subject matter toward the pupil and 
his everyday interests. 

Activities centering in the home rooms, assemblies, library, civic 
association, and school newspaper were especially utilized to secure 
integrating experiences for the pupils. The librarian attended facul- 
ty conferences, secured special materials for each center of interest, 
and provided library space for exhibits from classrooms. Assem- 
blies were of two types: assemblies of a civic nature conducted bi- 
weekly for the whole school by pupil officers of the civic association 
and auditorium presentations of significant classroom activities to 
groups studying in the auditorium during the crowded portion of the 
school day. Supplying materials for the school paper is largely the 
responsibility of the English classes, the journalism class acting 
chiefly in an editorial capacity. A weekly recreational period for the 
pupils of Grade IX, most of whom attend a late afternoon shift, has 
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been incorporated into the school day and centers in auditorium, li- 
brary, music-room, and gymnasium. 

Developing community co-operation.—The principle that the core 
curriculum is effective in proportion to the extent that it influences 
the everyday activities of the pupils was made the basis of develop- 
ing co-operative relations with parents. Pupils spend a large propor- 
tion of their time outside of school, and parents can do much to pro- 
vide wholesome conditions for, and give active encouragement to, 
practice of activities growing out of school work. Consequently, the 
interest, understanding, and active co-operation of parents were re- 
garded as vital in the functioning of the core curriculum. 

The means primarily relied on for developing parental co-opera- 
tion was to make the core curriculum function effectively. Centers of 
interest involving home, school, local and metropolitan communities, 
and work were particularly effective in tapping home and community 
sources for instructional activities. A result has been that pupils 
have acted as the school’s active agents in enlisting the interest and 
co-operating services of parents. Making the home room the chief 
unit for parent-teacher associational activities also proved an impor- 
tant means for acquainting parents with the school’s work. Visiting 
days for parents were regularly scheduled, involving visits to classes 
in which their children were at work, excursions through the new 
school building, home-room meetings of parents with the home- 
room teachers, and finally an assembly program during which the 
principal explained school policies and answered queries of parents. 
Visits of teachers to homes have been practiced as an essential in- 
gredient of a modern curriculum. 

Cordial relations were developed with cultural, social-service, re- 
ligious, and public agencies of the community. These organizations 
have proved indispensable in solving health and financial-relief 
problems and in co-operating in community civic projects of pupils. 
The school, on the other hand, has offered the services of its musical, 
dramatic, athletic, and civic organizations for community programs 
of a civic or cultural nature. 

Evaluating the outcomes of the reorganization.—Evaluation of out- 
comes, particularly with respect to basic principles and purposes, 
was regarded as an integral aspect of the reorganization program. 
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In the absence of precise instruments for measuring many significant 
effects of curriculum change, broad general criteria were set up to 
serve practical administrative needs. Among these were the holding 
power of the school beyond the compulsory-attendance age, regu- 
larity of attendance, voluntary participation of pupils in civic and 
special-interest school activities, discovery and contribution of new 
learning materials by pupils, growth in socialization of classroom ac- 
tivities, increase in individualization of instruction and guidance, 
growth of professional activity of teachers, concrete indications of 
parental interest and co-operation, carry-over of the school’s influ- 
ence into vacation activities, and the appraisals of superior adminis- 
trative officers, officials of standardizing agencies, and curriculum 
experts. 

Obviously, not enough time has passed to utilize all the criteria 
enumerated. Several years may be necessary to provide valid data 
with respect to attendance and holding power. The conclusion ap- 
pears warranted that the core curriculum has materially increased 
pupil participation in classroom activities and professional activity 
on the part of teachers. During the school year 1935-36, 614 parents 
voluntarily visited the school and gained new insights into the school 
life and activities of their children. Home workshops, independent 
music and art projects, reports by social workers of increased par- 
ticipation in wholesome community recreational] pursuits, and im- 
proved habits of personal cleanliness and health are evidences that 
the school is influencing the everyday activities of pupils. The most 
practical and helpful criterion available thus far has been the expert 
opinion of educational authorities. The reorganization program has 
the active encouragement of the superintendent of schools, and the 
functioning of the program has been observed and approved by 
leading authorities on the curriculum. Of special significance is the 
fact that the reorganization program has been officially evaluated by 
standardizing agencies as “purposeful,” “based on sound educational 
principles,” and “serving the community with a high degree of suc- 
cess.” 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHER REORGANIZATION 


The program described represents, at most, an initia] attack on 
the problem of reorganization. Curriculum-making must be a con- 
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tinuing process. Already, measures have been undertaken to im- 
prove certain courses in Grade IX. Effort will be devoted during the 
current year to extending health education, especially with respect 
to effecting an improved integration between health work in science 
and health activities in physical education. 

The core curriculum for Grade X consists of English, social studies 
(in the forms of world-history for the general curriculum and com- 
mercial geography for the commercial] curriculum), biological science, 
and physical education. English, social studies (modern history and 
economics), physical science, and physical education are planned for 
Grade XI. English, United States history and civics, and physical 
education will comprise the core work for the final year. 

Certain implications for current reorganizations of high-school 
curriculums appear warranted. The local school is the basic unit, 
and the principal the logical leader, in a program of curriculum im- 
provement. In order to meet this responsibility effectively, the 
principal must enlist his staff in an investigation of local needs. A 
study of curriculum construction, culminating in the formulation of 
a set of basic principles, should be made with the guidance of curricu- 
lum experts. In the planning and the carrying-out of the program of 
reorganization, sound educational principles should be the guiding 
force, and staff members should participate in the light of their un- 
derstanding of these principles. In particular, a core curriculum 
should be developed which will utilize the potentialities of the school 
community, contribute to well-rounded development of pupil per- 
sonalities, and effectively influence the current and future every- 
day living of the pupils. Finally, available methods of evaluation 
should be utilized to insure economic and effective realization of basic 
aims. 
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THE SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF NEW HAVEN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 
Yale University 


In the January, 1935, issue of the School Review, Lide presented an 
analysis of certain phases of the social composition of the student 
body at the junior college maintained by the Civil Works Educa- 
tional Service in Chicago.’ In this article are presented similar data 
obtained from two hundred students in the Community College of 
New Haven, Connecticut. While the results of the two studies are 
not altogether comparable, in that they vary in the kinds of materi- 
als presented, certain comparisons can be made where similar data 
were secured. 

Age of students—The only requirement for registration in the New 
Haven Community College when it started its second year of oper- 
ation in January, 1936, was that the boy or girl be a high-school 
graduate. Later, even this restriction was removed, but the figures 
presented here were taken from blanks compiled under the original 
ruling. The students whose ages are given in Table I were high- 
school graduates. One hundred and nineteen (59.5 per cent) of the 
students for whom data were obtained were men and 81 (40.5 per 
cent) were women. 

The modal age for the group as a whole is 18. The median age 
for the group is 18.8; the mean, 20.6. Omitting the five oldest women 
brings the mean down to 19.9. Without these five, the mean for the 
women is 20.1, while that of the men is 19.8. Lide found that 25.8 
per cent of the students in Chicago were in the eighteen-year age 
group and the same percentage in the nineteen-year classification. 
In New Haven 29 per cent of the students are in the eighteen-year 
age group and 16 per cent in the nineteen-year group. 

Birthplaces of students—One hundred and fourteen students 

* Edwin S. Lide, “The Social Composition of the CWES Junior College in Chicago,” 
School Review, XLIII (January, 1935), 28-33. 
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(57.0 per cent) were born in the city of New Haven, and 41 (an addi- 
tional 20.5 per cent) were born in other cities in Connecticut. The 
fact that 77.5 per cent of the group were born within the state, to- 
gether with the further fact that an additional 19.0 per cent (38 more 
students) were born in other states in this country, indicates that the 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 200 STUDENTS IN NEW HAVEN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
ACCORDING TO CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


hee NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
MEN WoMEN 
Number Per Cent 

6 8 14 7.0 
36 22 58 29.0 
20 12 32 16.0 
20 8 28 14.0 
15 6 21 10.5 
6 6 12 6.0 
6 5 II 5-5 
2 I 3 1.5 
I 2 3 1.5 

| 119 81 200 100.0 


group with which the college is working is made up preponderantly 
of native-born Americans. Of the seven students born in foreign 
countries, three came from Russia, two from Canada, and one each 
from Ireland and Italy. Eight of the two hundred students were 
colored; the remaining students were of the Caucasian race. 
Birthplaces of parents.—The picture assumes an entirely different 
aspect when the figures on the birthplaces of the parents are pre- 
sented. Lide found that fewer than half (46 per cent) of the fathers 
(he gave no statistics for the mothers) were born in this country. 


Table II shows that in the New Haven Community College only 78 
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fathers (39 per cent) were born in the United States and that 86 (43 
per cent) of the mothers were born in this country. The country in 
which the largest number of foreign-born fathers and mothers were 
born is Russia. A considerable proportion of the Russian and the 
Polish parents are of the Jewish race, although exact figures are not 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS OF 200 STUDENTS IN NEW HAVEN COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE ACCORDING TO COUNTRY OF BIRTH 


FATHERS MorTHERS Bots 
CouNTRY 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

United States............ 78 39.0 86 43.0 164 41.0 
39 19.5 40 20.0 79 19.8 
29 14.5 24 12.0 53 13.3 
12 6.0 16 8.0 28 7.0 
6 3.0 5 2.5 II 2.8 
2 1.0 4 2.0 6 1.5 
5 2.5 I 6 
2 1.0 2 1.0 4 1.0 
British West Indies....... I I 2 
I 5 I 2 
I I x 2 
Not ascertained.......... II 10 5.0 21 5.2 

200 100.0 200 100.0 400 100.0 


available on this point. Italy is the only other country from which a 
fairly large number of parents came. In the Chicago college the 
same three countries predominated. 

Number of children in family.—Figures are presented in Table III 
showing the number of children in the families of the students, inclu- 
sive of the students themselves. The usual Community College stu- 
dent comes from a home in which the average number of children is 
3.6. These figures have not been broken down to correlate numbers in 
the family with racial extraction. 
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Occupations of fathers.—The occupations of the fathers of the stu- 
dents afford an interesting sidelight on the general social and eco- 
nomic background of the group, especially when these figures are 
compared with those made in other studies in institutions at the 
same level. In Table IV the numbers of fathers in eight general 
fields are presented and compared with similar data secured by Lide 
in his study of the Chicago CWES Junior College and by three other 
writers who have presented material on public junior colleges and 
universities. 

Most interesting comparisons can be made from these statistics. 
For example, the percentages for the New Haven Community Col- 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES OF 200 STUDENTS IN NEW HAVEN 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF CHILDREN IN FAMILY 


Number of Chil- Number of Number of Chil- Number of 
dren in Family Families dren in Family Families 
33 


lege parallel rather closely those for the Chicago emergency junior 
college, except that the former is much more strongly represented in 
the proprietary class than was the CWES institution. Furthermore, 
New Haven Community College evidently draws its students from 
a slightly higher economic level than did the Chicago school, as is 
evidenced by the comparative percentages of fathers engaged in 
occupations of the upper and the lower levels. While this contrast is 
not extremely strong and does not approach the differences found by 
Reynolds, Koos, or Anderson, it indicates that, as in those studies, 
the group coming from the upper levels exceeds that coming from 
the lower, while the reverse situation was found by Lide. As was the 
case also in Chicago, the group in New Haven coming from the arti- 
san-proprietary class is much larger than that in any of the other 
studies. 
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In view of the fact that the New Haven Community College was 
established as a federal emergency educational project to take care 
of students who had not been able to go on to regular colleges, it is 
not surprising to find that the percentage of students in the group 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF 170* STUDENTS IN NEW HAVEN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS COMPARED WITH 
SIMILAR DISTRIBUTIONS IN OTHER STUDIES 


New Haven PERCENTAGE IN OTHER STUDIES 

Chicago | Public Colleges 

CWES Junior Publ and Uni- 

Number | Per Cent | Junior | Colleges Senter versities 
College | (Ander- Colleges (Rey- 

(Koos)|| 

(Lide)t son)§ nolds) 7 
oo 24 14.1 3-2 12.8 19.1 24.2 
9 9.0 12.7 14.0 18.4 
9 8.0 16.3 10.2 
II 6.5 7.9 9.2 9-3 7.0 
4 2.3 2.9 3-5 3.8 2.1 
4 2.3 3.2 16.5 14.2 23.3 
Artisan-proprietary....... 15 8.9 13.8 1.6 2.8 1.4 
Manual labort........... 70 41.2 48.2 22.9 15.6 11.6 
ees 24 14.1 4.0 9.5 4.9 1.8 
Upper levels. ..... én 76 44.7 47.8 67.6 79.5 86.6 
Lower levels......... 70 41.2 48.2 22.9 15.6 11.6 


* The fathers of thirty New Haven Community College students are deceased. 


t Included in the manual-labor group, as in Lide’s study, are persons whose occupations are listed as 
building trades, domestic service, common labor, personal service, public service, transportation, journalism, 
and bartender. 

t Edwin S. Lide, “The Social Composition of the CWES Junior College in Chicago,”’ School Review, 
XLIII (January, 1935), 32. 

H. od Anderson, “Whose Children Attend Junior College?” Junior College Journal, IV (January, 
1934), 168. 
|| Leonard V. Koos, The Junior-College Movement, p. 158. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 


{ O. Edgar Reynolds, The Social and Economic Status of College Students, p. 14. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 272. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 


whose fathers are manual laborers is high and that this figure in both 
the Chicago and the New Haven studies is much higher than the 
similar percentages of students in other junior colleges. There is 
probably a close correlation between the figures in Table IV and 
those in Table II, which brought out the fact that only 39 per cent 
of the fathers had been born in the United States. The natural ex- 
pectation would be that the number of fathers in the manual-labor 
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group would be higher among the foreign-born and also that it 
would be higher among fathers of students attending an emergency 
college than among the fathers of students in a regular college. 

Conclusion.—The emergency junior college movement is still in 
its infancy, and educators are far from united in their opinions con- 
cerning the directions which it will take or which it should take. 
Many more studies of all phases of this work are necessary before 
constructive planning can be done. So far, there have been few 
studies of these institutions and no attempt whatsoever to co- 
ordinate the investigations that have been made. A comprehensive 
study of emergency junior colleges in this country would appear to 
be in order. 
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THE SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF CHICAGO’S NEW 
JUNIOR-COLLEGE POPULATION 


EDWIN S. LIDE 
Sullivan High School, Chicago, Illinois 


SOURCE OF DATA 


New colleges established.—In the autumn of 1933 the old Crane 
Junior College was closed by the Chicago Board of Education as an 
economy measure, and for a year no junior college supported by the 
public-school system existed in the city. The criticism had been 
made of Crane Junior College that it administered too exclusively 
to the needs of students intending after graduation to pursue their 
education further. After this college had been closed for a year, the 
Board of Education created three new junior colleges designed to 
appeal as well to students who do not desire or who are not able to 
continue their education after finishing a local junior college. 

In the new junior college three-fifths of the work of each student 
is required. Elective courses are therefore not so numerous as in the 
earlier program at Crane College. The required courses attempt to 
provide general knowledge that every student will need no matter 
what his later life’s work may be. For example, every student is re- 
quired to take two years of social science, one year of composition, 
one year of the humanities, a year of physical science, and one year 
of the biological sciences. 

Because of the type of student appealed to and the unusual cur- 
riculum, it should be interesting to discover the social composition 
of the junior-college enrolment. 

Nature of this study.—During the school year 1933-34, before the 
establishment of the three city junior colleges, the federal govern- 
ment operated a CWES Junior College in Chicago. A study of the 
social composition of the membership of that school showed that 
almost half of the students came from the manual-labor classes.‘ In 

t Edwin S. Lide, “The Social Composition of the CWES Junior College in Chicago,” 
School Review, XLIII (January, 1935), 28-33. 
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February, 1935, the writer secured similar data from students com- 
prising the entering class at the new Wright Junior City College. 
The sections of the city from which students at Wright College are 
drawn are composed more largely of families owning their own 
homes than are the sections in which the other two new junior col- 
leges are located. Mid-year students were selected because they 
were entering junior college immediately after graduation from high 
school without the intervening break caused by a summer’s or a 
year’s vacation that students entering in the autumn had suffered. 
The data were gathered from 463 young men and 165 young 
women. The preponderance of men over women is probably due to 
the fact that the college-preparatory nature of the old junior college 
persisted in the mind of the public. The data are similar to, and 
were suggested by, those gathered by Counts in his study of the 
secondary-school population of certain American cities." 


AGES AND NATIONALITIES OF STUDENTS 
AND THEIR PARENTS 

Age of students —The ages of the 628 students in the February 
entering class are shown in Table I. The arithmetic mean of the ages 
of all the men students is 18.6 years; that of the women (18.1) is 
almost a half-year less. Twelve of the young men entering in Febru- 
ary were twenty-two and a half years of age or older, while only two 
of the young women fell in this age group. Twenty-four per cent of 
the young men and 44 per cent of the young women were under 
eighteen years of age. Eighty-seven per cent of the entire group 
were less than twenty years of age. In the study of the CWES popu- 
lation previously referred to, only 64 per cent of the students were 
less than twenty years of age. A group in an emergency college, how- 
ever, cannot be considered representative of normal trends. 

Birthplaces of studenis.—As would be expected, most of the stu- 
dents (84.2 per cent) were born in Illinois. Of the remaining stu- 
dents, 12.4 per cent were born in some other state in the Union, and 
3-4 per cent were born abroad. Of the Americans born in other 


* George Sylvester Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 19. Chicago: Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1922. 
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states, ten reported that they were born in New York, ten in Wis- 
consin, eight in Michigan, five in Indiana, and four in Minnesota; 
and the remaining pupils reported birthplaces in eighteen different 
states. 

Age of fathers.—The arithmetic mean of the ages of the fathers of 
the students is 49.2 years. The ages of the fathers of 466 of the 571 
students answering this question were between forty and fifty-five 
years. Only five students reported that their fathers were beyond 
the age of sixty-five. The fathers of forty-one of the students were 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 628 FRESHMEN AT WRIGHT JUNIOR CITY COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ACCORDING TO CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
AGE AGE 
Men Women Men Women 
67 46 22.5 orolder..... 12 2 
89 24 463 165 
59 8 
29 Il 
21 4 Mean age... 18.6 18.1 


reported as dead, and sixteen students made no attempt to answer 
the question concerning the age of their fathers. 

Birthplaces of parents——The large percentage of foreign-born 
parents of the students is indicated in Table II. Only about a third 
of the fathers and two-fifths of the mothers were born in the United 

tates. In other words, the parents of more than half of the students 
spent their early life across the waters. The country in which the 
next largest percentage of the fathers and mothers were born is 
Russia, and Poland ranks third. 

Major descent of parents.—The heterogeneity of Chicago’s popula- 
tion may be judged to some extent from the preceding section and 
from the data assembled in Table III on the major descent of the 
parents of the 628 students. The inclination of the Jewish race to 
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impress the advantages of an education on its children may be 
judged from the returns showing that 27.4 per cent of the fathers and 
29.3 per cent of the mothers were of this ethnic group. Germans rank 
next, while parents of Polish extraction rank third. 

The number of races listed in the table would give the impression 
that Chicago’s junior colleges are indeed a melting pot of many and 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF PARENTS OF 628 STUDENTS IN WRIGHT JUNIOR 
CITY COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ACCORDING TO 
COUNTRY OF BIRTH 


FATHERS 


Country OF BirtH 
Number | Per Cent Per Cent 


OWNH HHH DDH HWA HAL 
DADDY 


-4 
8 
8 
3.0 
3-5 
2.4 
1.9 
2.4 
1.6 
2.1 
2.1 
0.6 
2.2 
0.6 
1.9 
0.5 


8 
° 
8 


varied stocks. Only forty-one of the fathers and thirty-four of the 
mothers were of English descent. Under the heading ‘‘Other’’ in the 
table are included those nationalities from which only a few of the 
parents were descended: Rumanian, Greek, Lithuanian, Finnish, 
Ukrainian, Welsh, Belgian, East Indian, Galician, Philippine, Assyr- 
ian, Swiss, and Spanish. 

Languages usually spoken in the home.—While the junior-college 
group is of wide national origin, the fact that the families have be- 
come Americanized may be inferred from the language usually 


MorTHERS 
United States.................] 218 260 4 
ie Czechoslovakia................ 8 8 
: 7 4 
Other countries................ 22 12 
4 Not reported.................. 5 3 
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spoken in the home. Students indicated that in 514 of the 628 
homes, the language usually spoken was English. The Yiddish lan- 
guage was used in forty-five homes, Polish in seven, and Italian in 
five. While twelve other languages were listed by the students, none 
was spoken in as many as five homes. 


TABLE III 


MAJOR DESCENT OF PARENTS OF 628 STUDENTS IN WRIGHT 
JUNIOR CITY COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


FATHERS MorTHERS 


RACE oR NATIONALITY 
Per Cent Per Cent 


w 


HH HH DADO 
COO COW O OWA 


COI COOH KD 
OHH OOH HH 


628 


8 
° 


FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONS AND STUDENTS’ 
VOCATIONAL CHOICES 

Number of fathers living and number employed.—Each student was 
asked to state whether his father was living and, if so, whether he 
was working. The fathers of 578 students (92 per cent) were living; 
41 students stated that their fathers were dead; and 9 made no 
answer to the question. The fathers of 487 students (78 per cent) 
were employed at the time the questionnaire was filled out; 121 (19 
per cent) of the fathers were deceased or were not working at the 
time; 20 students did not answer the question. 

Occupations of fathers——The students were asked whether the 


23 
Not reported.................. 5 
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father was owner or part owner of the business in which he worked. 
One hundred and ninety-eight students (32 per cent) replied that he 
was; 400 (64 per cent) indicated that he was not; 30 students left the 
question blank. 

Eighty-seven students gave the following titles to the positions 
held by their fathers: foreman, 30; manager or superintendent, 20; 


TABLE IV 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE FATHERS AND OCCUPATIONS CHOSEN BY 
628 STUDENTS IN WRIGHT JUNIOR CITY 
COLLEGE, CHICAGO 


FATHERS STUDENTS CHOOSING 


OccuPaATION 
Number | Per Cent Per Cent 


Proprietors 100 

Professional service 46 

Managerial service 70 

Commercial service 66 

Clerical service 38 

Agricultural service 2 

Artisan-proprietors 36 

Building and related trades 49 

Machine and related trades 39 

Printing 

Manufacturing and mechanical 
industries 

Transportation service 

Public service 

Personal service 

Miners, lumbermen, etc 

Common labor 


HN A 


president, 11; assistant manager, 10; assistant foreman, 6; other, ro. 
Fathers who were owners or who had no titles are not included in 
this list. More than a third of the fathers with titles occupied posi- 
tions as foremen, while ten students specified varied positions, such 
as inspector, supervisor, and treasurer. Of the 628 students, 325 said 
that their fathers had no titles, while 216 left the question blank. 
The occupations of the fathers, as indicated by the students, are 
grouped in Table IV under the sixteen divisions used by Counts. If 
the first seven divisions appearing in the table are considered as the 


| 

7 
412 65.6 
| 7 
‘5 19 3.0 
I 77, | 12.3 
.3 4 0.6 
.2 4 0.6 
4.0 I 0.2 
3:3 I 0.2 
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“white-collar” occupations, 57 per cent, or more than half, of all the 
students, came from parents representing this group. Proprietors 
constitute the greatest proportion, making up 16 per cent of the 
total, followed in order by managerial and commercial service. As is 
to be expected in an urban situation, the group engaged in agricul- 
tural service ranks lowest, comprising only 0.3 per cent of the total. 
In the occupations which may be designated as the manual-labor 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WRIGHT JUNIOR CITY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS COMPARED WITH 
SIMILAR DISTRIBUTIONS IN OTHER STUDIES 


Public Colleges 
Wright | CWES | Junior | and Uni- 
Occupation Junior Junior Colleges versities 


Colleges | Colleges 
College | College* | (Ander- (Rey- 
son) ft (Koos)t | (Koos)t nolds)§ 


Proprietary 16. 
Professional 7. 
Managerial II. 
Commercial 10. 


BAH AH 


iS} 


Agricultural 
Artisan-proprietary 
Manual labor 


= 
on HH AWO 


ANA 


> 
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O 
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Upper levels 
Lower levels 
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XLII Qo ge Social Composition of the CWES Junior College in Chicago,” School Review, 
_ — Anderson, “Whose Children Attend Junior College?” Junior College Journal, IV (January, 
t Leonard V. Koos, The Junior-College Movement, p. 158. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 
group are found 38.0 per cent of the fathers. The men engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries constitute the greatest 
proportion in this group; the building and related trades rank next, 
with 7.8 per cent; then follow the machine and related trades, in 
which are found 6.2 per cent of all the fathers. None of the fathers 
was engaged as a miner or lumberman. Next in this group is printing, 
which ranks lowest in the scale, with 2.1 per cent of the fathers 


engaged in this occupation. 
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Occupations chosen by students.—Little reliance, of course, can be 
placed on the occupations chosen by the students. It is interesting 
to note, however, that 84.7 per cent of the pupils indicated choices 
and that approximately two-thirds of the students chose professional 
service. A similar study made a few years hence would probably 
show material changes from the distribution given in the table. It 
should be brought to the attention of the public that the college- 
preparatory function of Chicago’s junior colleges is not their most 
important service. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER STUDIES 

A comparison of the occupational environment of the junior-col- 
lege students in Chicago with that of students in other localities is 
given in Table V. Three of the studies from which data are taken, 
namely, the investigation of the CWES Junior College and the 
studies made by Koos and by Anderson, were likewise limited to 
public junior colleges. Probably the last two studies named, if re- 
peated at a later date, would also show small percentages of fathers 
in the seven upper divisions. It is, however, of interest to note that, 
with the exception of the CWES Junior College group, Wright stu- 
dents represent the lowest percentage of students from the upper 
seven groups. It may be concluded that children from all occupa- 
tional groups are rapidly being drawn into public junior colleges—a 
fact which would seem to justify an extension of the movement. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM 
ACTIVITIES SELECTED IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


GEORGE BAXTER SMITH 
University of Buffalo 


In the field of extra-curriculum activities the intelligence of the 
participants in the various organizations is a much-discussed sub- 
ject. It has long been a byword that athletes have low intelligence 
and that students working on publications and in semi-curriculum 
activities have greater intellectual ability. These generalizations 
have usually been made without the presentation of systematic data 
to support them. This investigation of the relation of intelligence, as 
measured by tests of college aptitude, to participation in extra-cur- 
riculum activities by students in high school and college is based on 
data gathered for 512 students in six high schools in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for the years 1922-25 and the performance of the same 
students in the University of Minnesota between 1925 and 1929. 
The shift from the high school to the university level in the rank of 
the various activities in relation to the median mental ability of the 
participants is due to shifts in the interests of the students, for this 
discussion is based on the same 512 cases in both instances. 

Activities are grouped and classified under the following headings: 
athletic, semi-curriculum (mathematics and language clubs, etc.), 
dramatics, music clubs, religious organizations, publications, stu- 
dent government, and social clubs. A group of students participating 
in no activities is added in order to complete the comparison. As 
these group titles are self-explanatory, no detailed descriptions will 
be given here. An attempt was made to separate debating organiza- 
tions from semi-curriculum groups, but the small number taking 
part in debating made combination of the two groups advisable. 
Data on participation were obtained from the yearbooks of the Min- 
neapolis high schools and from the Gopher, the University of Minne- 
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Intelligence is indicated by the students’ percentile ranks on a 
battery of psychological and college-aptitude tests given to all enter- 
ing Freshmen at the University of Minnesota during the years cov- 
ered by this study. The median percentile ranks and the quartile 
deviations for the men and the women participating in the nine types 
of activities are shown in Table I. The quartile deviations will be 
omitted from the general discussion with the statement that they 
vary only slightly within the sexes and that the distributions of the 
women are in every case slightly less variable than those of the men. 

Relation of college ability to activities selected by men.—In the case of 
the men engaged in extra-curriculum activities in high school, those 
activities engaged in by students with the highest median ranks are 
dramatics and publications. Students engaging in athletics and 
music have the smallest median scores. In the university the men of 
higher ability are in music, dramatics, and publications, while those 
participating in no activities and in religious activities have the low- 
est medians. The greatest divergences in the ranks of the activities 
at the two levels are shown by religious activities, which fall from 
fourth place in high school to eighth in the university; by no activ- 
ities, which drop from fifth to ninth place; by student government, 
which rises from seventh to fourth place; and by music, which rises 
from eighth to first place. 

Relation of college ability to activities selected by women—For wom- 
en taking part in activities in high school, the groups having the 
highest median percentile ranks are those participating in publica- 
tions and dramatics. Social activities rank lowest, and the rest are 
grouped too closely for differentiation. In the university the women 
of higher ability participate in dramatics and publications, with the 
women in the lower ranges taking part in music, semi-curriculum ac- 
tivities, and religious organizations. The following changes in the 
rank order of the activities from high school to university are found: 
Religious activities drop from third place to seventh place; semi-cur- 
riculum activities drop from fourth to eighth place; student govern- 
ment rises from seventh to third place; and social activities, from 
ninth place to fifth place. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM 
TABLE I 

MEDIAN PERCENTILE RANKS ON COLLEGE-APTITUDE TESTS 

ACHIEVED BY 512 MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS ENGAGING IN 

NINE TYPES OF EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN HIGH 

SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 

PROBABLE Qu 
ACTIVITY MEDIAN Error OF 
DEVIATION 
MEDIAN 
Men in High School 
re 76.9 2.9 24.7 
2. Publications............ 71.7 2.8 27.9 
ere 71.4 3.2 26.1 
‘See 70.5 2.9 26.5 
68.3 4-5 22.1 
6. Semi-curriculum......... 66.9 2.8 27.7 
7. Student government... .. 66.7 3.0 26.1 
64.4 3.5 28.7 
54.6 2.9 28.4 
Men in University 
81.2 4.2 14.2 
3. Publications............ 75.0 3-4 18.5 
4. Student government..... 70.8 3-7 24.2 
69.7 2.1 26.6 
6. Semi-curriculum......... 66.4 3.2 27.6 
60.6 3-5 22.7 
60.0 4-7 30.5 
Women in High School 

1. Publications............ 68.3 2.0 15.8 
67.5 2.6 19.6 
60.0 3.0 17.2 
4. Semi-curriculum......... 58.7 1.8 19.8 
58.3 5.0 26.6 
58.3 2.8 20.6 
7. Student government..... 58.3 2.8 22.5 
57.8 1.7 19.7 
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TABLE I—Continued 


PROBABLE 


ACTIVITY MEDIAN Error OF 
MEDIAN 
Women in University 
Dramatics... 70.0 4.6 18.3 
2. Publications............ 65.4 2.2 18.4 
3. Student government...... 61.5 2.6 18.1 
61.4 3.4 20.4 
6. Athletics............... 60.3 3.8 21.0 
7. Religious............... 56.3 1.8 23.6 
8. Semi-curriculum......... 55.8 2.3 22.3 
Men and Women in High School 
72.1 2.0 22.8 
2. Publications............ 69.7 2.9 21.0 
65.7 2.0 23.1 
5. Semi-curriculum......... 63.1 1.6 25.0 
61.4 2.1 21.7 
7. Student government..... 61.1 2.0 24.3 
57.8 1.4 23.8 
Men and Women in University 
1. Dramatics.............. 74.4 4.3 19.7 
2. Publications............ 68.4 2.0 19.1 
3. Student government..... 65.6 2.2 20.6 
64.6 2.5 23.7 
63.3 3.9 23.8 
8. Semi-curriculum......... 60.9 1.9 24.6 
g. Religious............... 58.0 1.6 23.0 


Relation of college ability to activities selected by both men and wom- 
en.—The data for both men and women indicate that dramatics and 
publications tend to attract the abler students in both high school 
and university. In high school the social and the athletic groups, 
and in the university the religious and the semi-curriculum activ- 
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ities, include the students who are less able. The greatest divergen- 
cies in rank are found in the case of religious organizations, which 
drop from third place in high school to ninth place in the university; 
in no activities, which drop from fourth to seventh place; in student 
government, which rises from seventh to third place; in athletics, 
which rises from eighth to fourth place; and in social activities, which 
rise from ninth to fifth place. 

Correlation of college ability with the number of activities partici pated 
in——The correlation between college ability of men and the number 
of high-school activities engaged in is +.07+.047. In the univer- 
sity the correlation for men is equally low (+.08+.046). Women in 
high school show a slightly higher correlation (+.13 +.038) between 
college ability and the number of activities participated in, although 
even this correlation is almost negligible as an indication of any im- 
portant relationship. In the university the correlation for women is 
+.16+.038. 

These correlations might be interpreted to mean that there is no 
relation between the college ability of the students and the number 
of activities participated in at either the high-school or the univer- 
sity level. However, it appeared to the writer, after a study of the 
scattergrams, that the coefficients of correlation may in these cases 
give a false idea of the existing conditions, for a heavy population ap- 
peared in the upper left quarter of the scattergram. In order to 
verify this assumption, the writer divided the participants into three 
groups: those taking part in fewer than four activities, those engag- 
ing in from five to nine activities, and those in ten or more activities. 
The median percentile ranks for these groups are shown in Table II. 
These figures appear to indicate that the students taking part in the 
largest number of activities, except in the case of men in the univer- 
sity, also have the highest ranks on the college-aptitude tests. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from these data: (1) No rela- 
tion is shown between college ability and the number of extra-cur- 
riculum activities carried when the coefficient of correlation is used 
as a basis for judgment. (2) When medians are calculated for stu- 
dents engaging in varying numbers of activities, it is found that for 
women in both high school and the university there is a hierarchy of 
ability in direct relation to the number of activities carried. The 
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DiSTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO PERCENTILE RANKS ON COLLEGE-APTITUDE TESTS 
OF MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS ENGAGING IN’ VARYING NUMBERS OF 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN HIGH SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


MEN WoMEN 
NuMBER OF ACTIVITIES 
AND PERCENTILE RANK 
High School University High School University 
Fewer than four activities: 
8 14 20 18 
7 10 24 22 
10 18 16 18 
5 7 15 16 
eer 122 142 162 170 
Median rank........ 65.9 61.3 52.2 §2.7 
Five to nine activities: 
8 15 16 7 
eee 4 10 13 13 
9 7 12 13 
5 6 17 10 
4 2 10 12 
6 4 7 4 
12 10 7 
2 ° 8 8 
58 53 110 89 
Median rank........ 52.5 77-9 61.8 58.7 
Ten or more activities: 
5 I I 7 
3 ° 6 8 
I 3 ° 2 
° ° 3 I 
eee 22 10 32 45 
64.0 
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median ranks for the men in high school show a definite tendency for 
the students of higher ability to participate in a greater number of 
activities, but there seems to be a tendency for the men in the uni- 
versity group who are of higher ability to favor participation in five 
to nine activities. 

Summary statements.—It might be well to mention that the vary- 
ing numbers of cases in the different activities may displace their 
true rankings. In an activity having few participants—in music, for 
example—chance errors of sampling will, to a large extent, deter- 
mine the rank. In more popular activities, of which religious and 
social groups are examples, the large number of cases will operate 
to insure a more representative sample and therefore a more reliable 
median. 

The manner in which the data are organized (in terms of the gross 
number of activities engaged in) may misplace the proper emphasis 
in the groups studied. There is a place in this field for a study based 
on an equated system of activity data, a system which will differen- 
tiate between a managing editorship on a publication and a report- 
er’s job. Until a minute objective listing can be obtained, such a 
combination as has been used here must suffice. The wider range 
within the groups and the group consolidations used in this study 
serve to give a general picture of extra-curriculum activities as they 
are operated in the schools at the present time. 

A comparison of the medians of the various groups is difficult be- 
cause of their high probable errors. The central groups, in order of 
rank, show little difference in medians, and the differences shown in 
many cases are not statistically significant. The only relations that 
can safely be compared are those between the top few and the bot- 
tom few activities at each school level. The small numbers of cases 
in some of the categories make it impossible to attribute significance 
to some of the ranks. 

With these qualifications, the following conclusions seem safe: 
(z) In the case of men in high school, dramatics and publications 
draw disproportionately from the students of higher ability; ath- 
letics and music groups take more than their share from the lower 
groups. The small number of cases may raise a question of the reli- 
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ability of the conclusions concerning the music organizations. (2) 
Publications and dramatics take the able women in high school, and 
social activities draw the less able. (3) In the music, dramatic, and 
publication groups in the university, the median ranks of the men 
participants are high. The activities with the least able men partici- 
pants are the religious and the no-participation groups. (4) Women 
in the dramatic and the publication groups in the university have the 
highest ranks in ability, and those in music and semi-curriculum ac- 
tivities have the lowest. (5) Dramatics and publications appear to 
lead the field in drawing able men and women, but no consistent 
trend is shown in the types of activities drawing the less able. (6) 
The fact that the women have lower median ranks than the men in 
most groups results from their lower percentile ranking in relation to 
the Freshman class as a whole. (7) Semi-curriculum groups, one 
would think, would appear near the top. The data presented con- 
stitute a fair enough sampling to allow some weight to be placed on 
the results obtained here, and it must be admitted that the low ranks 
of these activities (usually sixth or below) surprises the writer. 

The authors of studies presented during the last few years, who 
show athletes as the recipients of mediocre ratings in scholarship and 
attribute the low marks to participation in athletics, might well put 
less weight on the marks and consider the ability of the athletic 
group. The ability of the athletes places them next to the foot in the 
high-school ranking and barely above the center in the university 
ranking. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL POPULATIONS THEN AND NOW— 4 
A SIXTEEN-YEAR SPAN 


HAVRAH BELL 
Central Union High School, Fresno, California 


WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 
Stanford University i 


REPEATING A HIGH-SCHOOL POPULATION STUDY 


The statement is frequently made that the past twenty years have - 
seen marked changes in the average intelligence and social-economic r 
status of high-school pupils. The assumption is that, since the high- & 
school population of the country now includes between 60 and 70 per 5 
cent of adolescent youth of school age, it must represent a much wid- q 


er spread of intelligence and cover a broader cross-section of the 
entire population than it did twenty or twenty-five years ago. 

The present study is based on the testing in 1917-18" and a later 
follow-up of the pupils in six high schools near Stanford University. ( 
Investigations based on group intelligence tests could not go back \ 
farther than 1917-18 since such tests originated with the Army ; 
Alpha Test in 1917. The earlier study was made possible by permis- 4 
sion granted to use the Army Alpha Test on the high-school popula- 4 
tions mentioned. 

In 1933-34 one of the writers made a study? of the intelligence, as 
shown by group intelligence tests, and of the social-economic status, 
as shown by occupational rank of the fathers, of the pupils in six of 
the schools included in the Proctor study. Vocational ranks of the m 
fathers were attainable in all six of the original group of high schools, a 
but intelligence quotients were obtainable in only four, since two of 
the schools do not now make use of such tests in their school work. ; 

t William Martin Proctor, The Use of Psychological Tests in the Educational and j 
Vocational Guidance of High School Pupils. Journal of Educational Research Mono- } 
graphs, No. 1. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1921. 4 


2 Havrah Bell, Comparing High School Populations in 1917-18 with Same Populations 
in 1933-34. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Stanford University, 1935. 
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SOCIAL-ECONOMIC STATUS 

Differences in comparative social-economic status between the 
dates mentioned are shown in Table I. In the sixteen-year period 
from 1918 to 1934 there appears to have been no marked change in 
the occupational status of the fathers of high-school pupils. The 
percentages of the fathers with occupational Ranks I and III were 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF FATHERS OF PUPILS IN SIX CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1917-18 AND 1933-34 AC- 
CORDING TO RANKS OF OCCUPATIONS 


1917-18 1933-34 
RANE Number | Percentage| Number | Percentage 
of of of of 

Fathers Fathers Fathers Fathers 

I. Professions and business executives. . 143 14.3 487 12.3 

II. Semi-professional occupations... .. . 395 39-5 1,729 43.6 
III. Skilled mechanics, clerical workers, 

minox business proprietors, etc....... 405 40.6 1,394 35.2 

IV. Semi-skilled labor.................. 45 4.5 207 5.2 

V. Unskilled labor.................... II ee 145 3.7 


larger in 1917-18 than in 1933-34, but the percentage in Rank II 
exceeded by 4.1 the corresponding percentage in 1918. The levels 
which indicate the greatest spread of social-economic status are 
found in Ranks IV and V. In 1917-18 only 5.6 per cent of the 
fathers/were in these ranks, but in 1933-34, 8.9 per cent of the 
fathers were reported from these occupational levels. Since four of 
the six communities were residential or rural rather than industrial, 
this showing is significant of the wide spread of the social-economic 
status of the 1933-34 high-school population as compared with the 
1917-18 population. 
VOCATIONAL AMBITIONS 


In spite of the presence of a larger percentage of pupils from homes 
where the fathers were engaged in semi-skilled and unskilled occupa- 
tions, the distribution of the pupils’ vocational ambitions, shown in 
Table II, remained almost exactly the same in 1933-34 as it was in 
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1917-18. There is striking agreement in the percentages of pupils 
having vocational ambitions at each level for the two widely sepa- 
rated dates. The difference in the percentages of pupils with ambi- 
tions at the semi-professional level is only 0.1. In 1917-18 a slightly 
higher percentage of pupils had ambitions to enter high ranking pro- 
fessions or to become business and industrial executives (Rank I) 


TABLE II 


OCCUPATIONAL RANKS OF VOCATIONAL AMBITIONS OF 
PUPILS IN SIX CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
1917-18 AND 1933-34 


1917-18 1933-34 
Rane Number | Percentage} Number | Percentage 
of of of of 

Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 

I. Professions and business executives. . 241 27.6 857 26.0 

II. Semi-professional occupations. ...... 354 40.6 1,345 40.7 
III. Skilled mechanics, clerical workers, 

minor business proprietors, etc....... 276 31.7 1,084 32.8 

IV. Semi-skilled labor.................. ° 0.0 15 0.5 

872 100.0 3,301 100.0 


than in 1933-34. A somewhat larger proportion of pupils wished to 
enter skilled mechanical, clerical, and minor business and industrial- 
service vocations in 1933-34 than in 1917-18. 

Either the high schools included in this study are “getting no- 
where fast” in the effective imparting of vocational information, or 
adolescents are incurably optimistic during their high-school years. 
It is almost a foregone conclusion that a large number of the pupils 
involved in this study will land in occupations in Ranks IV and V, 
and yet in 1917-18 only o.1 per cent and in 1933-34 only o.5 per cent 
had any idea that such would be their occupational destination. 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 

Another angle of the problem seems to support the preceding ob- 
servation. A comparison was made of the intelligence quotients of 
the high-school populations as these were discovered at these two 
widely separated dates, and the findings are reported in Table ITI. 
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The difference between the intelligence quotients of the high-school 
populations of 1917-18 and 1933-34 appears to be more marked 
than the differences in economic status and in vocational ambitions. 
In 1917-18, 16.7 per cent of the pupils in the four high schools had 
intelligence quotients below 95, while in 1933-34 the corresponding 
percentage was 25.8. The median intelligence quotients were 108 for 
the 1917-18 group and 104 for the 1933-34 group. The higher 
intelligence rating of the 1917-18 high-school population is more 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF PUPILS 
IN FOUR CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


1917-18 1933-34 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT Number | Percentage} Number | Percentage 
of of of of 

Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 


clearly brought out by comparing the various intelligence levels. 
These four secondary schools in 1917-18 had smaller percentages of 
pupils in the intelligence-quotient groups of 65-74, 75-84, and 85-94, 
and higher percentages in the intelligence-quotient groups of 105— 
14, 115-24, and 125 and over, than they had in 1933-34, although 
for the group 95-104, the difference in percentages was only 0.1. The 
high schools comprising the study indicate that on the whole there 
was a distinct drop in average intelligence between 1918 and 1934. 
In 1933-34 the tendency for all the lower brackets, except the very 
lowest, was to include a larger percentage of cases than was true in 
1917-18. In spite, however, of the lowering of the median intelli- 
gence in the 1933-34 high-school population, the similarity of the 
vocational ambitions of the two groups was in evidence. 
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While covering a wide spread of intelligence as well as social- 
economic status, the 1934 high school is found to be markedly selec- 
tive. This fact is indicated by the disproportion between the per- 
centage of fathers in occupational Ranks I and II combined (55.9 
per cent) and those in Ranks IV and V (8.9 per cent). These per- 
centages would lead to the expectation that the children from such a 
selection of homes would indicate preferences for high-ranking voca- 
tions, but one would hardly expect to find as many as two-thirds of 
them wishfully hoping to land in professional and semi-professional 
occupations. 

IMPLICATIONS 


One of the implications of the increase in the number of pupils 
with intelligence quotients which rate in the lower brackets is that 
the program of study in the present-day secondary school should be 
much more varied than the program of sixteen to twenty years ago. 
The wider spread of intelligence should mean a greater variety of 
interests and a corresponding enrichment of the curriculum offerings 
to make it possible to explore and stimulate those interests. 

Another implication follows from the fact that the pattern of vo- 
cational ambitions of the pupils in 1933-34 was found to be almost 


identical with the pattern for 1917-18. This finding suggests the de-: 


sirability of improved guidance service. Such service should not only 
improve the distribution of pupils to more suitable educational and 
vocational opportunities but should also make suitable provision for 
better adjustment of the pupils to their physical and social environ- 
ments. 

The extent to which these changes had been taking place in the 
high schools included in the study was determined by a canvass of 
the curricular expansion and the improvement of guidance service in 
the high schools included in the original study. The report of that 
canvass is a story in itself, for which there is not available space in 
this article. This much can be stated, however, that in only one of 
the six high schools has definite progress been made toward both the 
curricular and the guidance service which the situation demands. 
The increasingly complex character of the high-school population 
and the rapidly changing social and economic situation point in the 
direction of progressive changes in the high-school program. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A VERBAL-MANUAL 
INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE | 


J. EARL DAVIES 
Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado 


LESLIE K. PATTON 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


The adolescent boy in the late junior high school period faces the 
necessity of constant adjustment to new problems. One of these 
concerns his choice of a vocation, or more immediately, his choice of 
a senior high school, or trade school, or curriculum therein. Funda- 
mental to such a choice is the question of his verbal and manual in- 
terests. Is it possible to discover any significant differences in the 
interests of high-school boys in the two areas of activity, verbal and 
manual? 

This article describes an effort to contribute to the solution of this 
problem. Continuing the work that has already been done in the 
field of interest questionnaires, the investigators constructed a Ver- 
bal-manual Interest Questionnaire,’ which was administered to 178 
boys in two high schools in Yonkers, New York. The tests were 
scored; validity for each item was calculated; individual items with 
low coefficients were eliminated; and a final, revised form was ob- 
tained.? The degree to which this instrument differentiated between 
boys in an academic school and boys in a trades school is indicated 
by a biserial correlation of .65 between scores made in the two 
groups. The revised form, containing 50 items, showed a reliability 
of .92. This questionnaire furnishes an objective measure for study- 

t The questionnaire was designed and validated under the direction of Professor 
Percival M. Symonds, Teachers College, Columbia University, by a group including 
L. A. Kirkendall and A. F. Manske, of Teachers College; K. F. Perry, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado; A. H. Simpson, instructor in manual arts in 


the high school, Valhalla, New York; D. W. Dedrick, principal of elementary and junior 
high schools, Haverstraw, New York; J. E. Davies; and L. K. Patton. 

2 Copies of the complete Verbal-manual Interest Questionnaire may be obtained 
from J. E. Davies. To cover cost of reproduction and mailing a charge of ten cents is 
made for each copy. 
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ing the verbal versus the manual interests of high-school boys when 
they are being guided in their preliminary vocational choices. 


CONSTRUCTING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Questions in the test were devised in such a way that the pupil 
was required to choose between two alternatives: one intended to 
signify an interest in working with things, the other an interest in 
working with ideas. Questions were grouped under four categories, 
representing things to do, to be, to read, and to own. Illustrative 
questions in each category are given below. 

Section I: If you had to make a choice, which would you rather do? 


cee (a) Help prepare a school exhibit 
anid (b) Take part in a debate 
"ree (a) Write an article about famous flights across the Atlantic 


ee ae (6) Make a model of an aeroplane used in a famous flight 
Section II: If you had to make a choice, which would you rather be? 


(a) An ambulance driver 
een (b) A doctor (physician) 
re (a) A teacher of history 


pee (b) A teacher of woodwork 
Section III: If you had to make a choice, which would you rather read? 


ue (a) An article on radio repairing 
sede (6) An article on radio’s influence upon politics 
ee ae (a) About Benjamin Franklin’s part in making the Constitution 


of the United States 
SE (6) About Benjamin Franklin’s experiment with the kite 
Section IV: If you did not have any of the following things and had to make a 
choice, which would you rather own? 


(a) A typewriter 
apustcaas (6) A set of carpenter’s tools 
cca (a) A room to be used as a workshop 


zee ea (6) A room to be used as a library 


An attempt was made, in formulating these questions, to hold con- 
stant as many factors as possible. For example, both choices were in- 
tended (1) to concern the same kind of activity or object (an ambu- 
lance driver and a doctor are both concerned with caring for the 
sick, and a workshop and a library are both places in which to work); 
(2) to possess the same value from the standpoint of honor, glamor, 
or monetary return (the teacher of history and the teacher of wood- 
work are equally honored, and, on the whole, their salaries are equal; 
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likewise, a typewriter and a set of carpenter’s tools can be purchased 
for about the same amount). The second criterion was not closely 
followed in all items. An ambulance driver ordinarily receives less 
remuneration and is less honored than a doctor, but the item present- 
ing this alternative proved to be statistically reliable. Choices in the 
items were phrased in as simple terms as possible in order that they 
might be easily comprehended. 

Items intended to be “key questions” were placed at the end of 
each section. For example, in Section IV, Item 12 reads: “If you 
did not have any of the following things and had to make a choice, 
which would you rather own? (a) Something which requires much 
work with the mind. (6) Something which requires much work with 
the hands.” Final results showed this item to be a valid item and to 
possess a high differentiating value. Another of these “key ques- 
tions” (originally in Section I) proved valueless. This item, which 
read, “If you had to make a choice, which would you rather do? (a) 
Work with objects and materials. (6) Work with plans and ideas,” 
yielded such a low weighting value that it was discarded. It appears, 
therefore, that full confidence cannot be placed in “key questions” 
which, to an adult mind, promise to be highly valid. Experiment 
alone will disclose the reaction of the high-school boy. 

Seventy-five items were included in the original questionnaire, 
thirty in Section I, and fifteen in each of Sections II, III, and IV. 

The original form was revised on the basis of statistical deter- 
mination of item validity. Preliminary to revision the form was 
given on April 20, 1934, in Yonkers, New York, to 103 boys in the 
Saunders Trades School and to 75 boys in the Yonkers High School 
(an academic institution). 


SCORING AND VALIDATING 

On the basis of subjective determination by the examining group, 
a scoring key was made of those responses which were respectively 
verbal and manual. Values of +1 and —1 were arbitrarily assigned 
to the verbal and the manual responses. Subsequently, the following 
steps were taken. 

1. The tests of individual pupils were scored. The results indi- 
cated a large majority of verbal responses in the academic school 
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and a large majority of manual responses in the trades school, as is 
shown in Table I. 

2. The tests were scored to determine the number of boys in each 
school who gave the verbal and the manual responses, respectively, 
for each item. For example, on Item 1, Section I, it was found that 
30 of the 103 trades-school boys gave a verbal choice, whereas 37 of 
the 75 academic-school boys gave a verbal choice. These data are 
shown in Table IT. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE ON VERBAL-MANUAL INTEREST 
QUESTIONNAIRE BY PUPILS IN AN ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOL AND A 
TRADES SCHOOL IN YONKERS, NEW YORK 


OrIGINAL Test Revisep (WEIGHTED) 
Academic Trades Academic Trades 
School School School School 
52 35 310 250 
ee — 56 — 69 — 260 —327 
3-4 — 26 56.7 —111.8 
Median score.............. o.1 — 27 30.8 —139.6 
Standard deviation......... 28.8 23.5 153.8 128.5 


3. The number of verbal responses for each item was then changed 
into a percentage for purposes of better comparison between results 
from the two schools. 

4. The percentage of difference for each item was computed by 
subtracting the percentage of verbal responses made in the Saunders 
Trades School from the percentage made in the Yonkers High 
School. This method was based on the assumption that the key was 
correct for verbal responses and that more verbal responses would be 
obtained in the academic school than in the trades school. This 
method yielded only three negative results, all from items in Section 
I of the test, which were eliminated in the revision because they did 
not prove sufficiently valid. All other percentages indicated that the 
key was correctly made. 

5. The standard error of each percentage found in Step 3 was 
computed. 
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6. The standard error of the difference in the percentages was 
found. 

7. A weight for each item was computed by dividing the percent- 
age of difference between academic-school and trades-school verbal 
responses (Step 4) by the standard error of the difference of the per- 
centages (Step 6). This procedure gave a “critical ratio” to be used 


TABLE II 


STEPS BY WHICH FINAL SCORING VALUES OF ITEMS IN VERBAL-MANUAL 
INTEREST QUESTIONNAIRE WERE COMPUTED, ILLUSTRATED BY 
FIGURES FOR ITEM 1 (RETAINED) AND ITEM X (DISCARDED) 


Item 1 Item X 


Number of boys giving verbal responses: 


i Percentage of boys giving verbal responses: 
Academic 49+5.77 40+5.66 


Weight rounded off to nearest 0.5................. 
Final scoring value (weight multiplied by 2). . 


* The standard error of the percentage frequency distribution was secured by the following formula: 


¢ The standard error of the difference was computed by the following formula: 


a Ri..g weight was obtained by dividing the difference in percentages by the standard error of the 
as a weight. The total procedure for Section I, Item 1, and Item X 
(one of the twenty-five items discarded because insufficiently valid)' 
is shown in Table II. 

All items with a weight value of less than 1.75 were eliminated 
from the test. Fifty items remained, to which weights to the nearest 
0.5 were assigned, beginning with +2 and ascending. A summary of 
the results of this step is shown in Table III. 

The test papers were re-scored, only the fifty retained items being 


* Item X read: “If you had to make a choice, which would you rather do? (a) Help 
prepare a school exhibit. (6) Take part in a debate.” 
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used, in terms of the newly assigned weights. It was found conven- 
ient to double the weight values in order to avoid decimals. Ranges, 


TEST TO MAKE THE REVISED FORM 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEIGHTED ITEMS SHOWING NUMBER RETAINED AND 
ELIMINATED IN EACH SECTION OF ORIGINAL FORM OF 


NuMBER oF ITEMS 


WEIGHT 
Section I Section II | Section III | Section IV Total 
All items above this line eliminated 

6 I 3 I II 
2 2 I 4 9 
I 3 I I 6 
30 15 15 15 75 

Number of items re- 
ae 14 15 9 12 50 

Percentage of items 
retained.......... 47 100 60 80 67 


means, medians, and standard deviations from the distributions of 
both the original scores and the weighted scores are shown in Ta- 
ble I. Distributions of the weighted scores of the revised test are 


shown in Table IV. 


NOTEWORTHY CHARACTERISTICS 


The data in Table III indicate that every original item in Section 
II (“If you had to make a choice, which would you rather be?’’) 
proved sufficiently valid to be worth retaining. Section I (“.... 
which would you rather do?”’) proved to be least valid. Section IV 
(“. ... which would you rather own?”’) ranked second, and Section 


III (“. . . . which would you rather read?”’) ranked third. 
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The degree to which this instrument differentiated between the 
groups of boys in the two schools is shown by the biserial coefficient 
of correlation (.65) between scores made in these schools. The reli- 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF SCORES MADE BY PUPILS ON REVISED 
VERBAL-MANUAL QUESTIONNAIRE IN AN ACADEMIC 
HIGH SCHOOL AND A TRADES SCHOOL IN YONKERS, NEW 


larger groups to make a significant instrument. 


YorRK 
Score Academic School | Trades School 
2 3 
75 to I I 
50 to I 3 
6 
to 6 4 
—100 to — 76............... 2 6 
—150 to —126............... 2 8 
—200 to —176............... 4 II 
3 
Mean score.............. 56.7 —111.8 
Median score............. 30.8 —139.6 
Standard deviation........ 153.8 128.5 


ability of the half-test, computed by correlating the odd with the 
even items in the combined results from both schools, was .86. Sub- 
stituting N=2 in the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula gave a 
reliability coefficient of .92 for the whole test. The results obtained 
suggest that this questionnaire might be extended and tried out with 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER anp GORDON N. MACKENZIE 
Stanford University 


Social and community relations and the library have received 
much attention in publications of the past year. The section on 
“School Plant and Finance” is an expansion of the section which 
formerly appeared under the title of “Costs and Economies.” The 
references in the section on “Marks, Records, and Reports” reflect 
a change in thinking on this problem in harmony with new curricu- 
lum emphases. Two new sections have been added, ‘“‘Class Sched- 
ules” and “Attendance.” In the selection of references to be in- 
cluded in this list of publications for the school year 1935-36, both 
availability and significance have been considered. 


GENERAL 
541. CARROTHERS, GEORGE E. “Six-Year Trends in the Larger High Schools of 
Michigan,”’ School Review, XLIII (October, 1935), 590-97. 
A study of trends in enrolment, number of teachers employed, pupil load per 
teacher, salaries paid, and money spent on libraries during the years 1929-35. 


542. Hotz, H. G. “Trends in the Development of Secondary Schools,’’ North 
Central Association Quarterly, X (January, 1936), 287-97. 
A statistical description and summary of the secondary schools approved by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools during the 
school year 1934-35 with respect to size, type of organization, graduates, length 
of school year, length of class periods, pupil load, staff load, qualifications and 
salaries of teachers, library expenditures, and related items. 


543. Hotz, H. G. “Five-Year Trends in the Development of North Central 
Association High Schools, 1930-1935,’ North Central Association Quar- 
terly, X (April, 1936), 412-21. 
A statistical summary of certain general trends, qualifications and tenure of 
teachers, types of curriculum organization, enrolment by subjects, and sub- 
jects added and dropped during the five-year period ending in 1935 in the 
schools approved by the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 
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S1zE oF CLass 
BAKER, H. Lercu. ‘Class Size Does Make a Difference,’’ Nation’s Schools, 
XVII (February, 1936), 27-28. 
A study of the knowledge that teachers have of their pupils. Comparisons are 
made for pupils in large classes (over thirty-five) and pupils in small classes 
(under twenty-five). The study is not reported as completely as could be de- 
sired, but the technique is suggestive. 


GROUPING AND OTHER ADAPTATIONS TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES! 


WILKINS, WALTER L. “High-School Achievement of Accelerated Pupils,’’ 
School Review, XLIV (April, 1936), 268-73. 
A total of 282 high-school Seniors who graduated at least one month before the 
age of seventeen were studied with respect to chronological age, grades skipped, 
intelligence score, academic achievement, rank in class, and grades failed. 


SCHOOL PLANT AND FINANCE 
ANDERSON, HomMeER W. “Adapting the New High-School Building to the 
New School Program,’’ American School Board Journal, XCII (January, 
1936), 23-24. 
Describes trends in high-school programs and the building provisions which 
should be made to accommodate them. 


EELLs, WALTER Crossy. “A Graphic History of State Aid for District 
Junior Colleges in California,’’ California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, X (December, 1935), 559-60. 

A graphic representation, accompanied by a brief discussion, of state aid for 
district junior colleges in California from 1921-22 through 1935-36 (the figures 
for the last year being based on close estimates). 


ENGELHARDT, N. L. “Planning the Secondary School Plant,’’ School Execu- 
tive, LV (July, 1936), 398-400. 
A discussion of the necessity of adapting the school plant to changing educa- 
tional programs. 

FOwLKES, JoHN Guy, and SKEWES, GEORGE J. “Tuition Policies for Non- 
resident High-School Pupils,’’ School Review, XLIV (June, 1936), 425-33. 
Lists the administrative problems raised by the attendance of nonresident pu- 


pils in a high school and discusses several proposals for financing the education 
of nonresidents. 


KAVANAUGH, GEORGE R. “The Educational Buyers Association,” Junior 
College Journal, VI (May, 1936), 405-8. 


* See also Item 480 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 
1936, number of the School Review and Item 379 in the September, 1936, number of 
the Elementary School Journal. 
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A description of the purposes, organization, and functioning of the association 
named, which now has 249 institutional members. 


Van Dyke, GeorcE E. “Junior College Financial Problems,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, VI (May, 1936), 443-47. 
A brief statement of the work of the Financial Advisory Service of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The method of operation and the services avail- 
able to junior colleges are explained. 


STANDARDS AND ACCREDITATION 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy. “The Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards,’’ Educational Record, XVII (April, 1936), 273-89. 
A complete and informative statement of the plan of organization and the pur- 
pose of the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. The history of 
the study to date and plans for the work of the next two years are presented in 
some detail. Expected outcomes are also indicated. 


SOCIAL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS! 


ABELE, LuTHER W. “The School and the Family-Welfare Agency,” 
School Review, XLIV (February, 1936), 109-13. 

Discusses the ways in which the school and the family-welfare agency may be 
of mutual assistance and outlines a suggestive plan for a working relationship. 
Describes the results of such co-operation in Central High School, Cleveland. 

CovELLo, LEonARD. “A High School and Its Immigrant Community—A 

Challenge and an Opportunity,’’ Journal of Educational Sociology, 1X 
(February, 1936), 331-46. 
Reports results of a sociological survey in the area of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School in New York City, the organization of the Community Advisory 
Council, and the community-center program. The same issue of this journal 
carries descriptions of four other community projects. 

Dakin, W. S. “Education through School and Community Co-operation,”’ 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X (September, 1935), 12-14. 
Discusses the elements to be considered in planning a comprehensive program 
of school and community co-operation for child development. 


LoMBARD, ELLEN C. Significant Programs of High-School Parent-Teacher 
Associations. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 64. Pp. 42. 


A study of the present form and status of organizations of parents and teachers 
in high schools. Describes the programs and service projects carried on. 


. STROBEL, JOSEPH R. “Vitalizing the P.T.A. through the Homeroom,” 


Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, X (December, 1935), 206-9. 
A discussion of procedures used in Shaker Heights, Ohio, for selecting mothers 
as home-room chairmen and the part which these chairmen played in advancing 
the educational program. 


* See also Item 475 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 


1936, 


number of the School Review. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 

558. WALTER CrossBy. “Junior College Libraries,’’ Junior College Jour- 

nal, VI (January, 1936), 202-6. 
The typical junior-college library is described with respect to a large number of 
items, such as number of volumes, shelving space, seating capacity, annual 
budget, annual accessions, periodicals, staff, etc. Figures are based on a study 
of more than two hundred institutions. 

559. Hester, Epna A. “Junior Colleges—Their Trends and Libraries,”’ Junior 
College Journal, VI (December, 1935), 130-34. 

A discussion of the probable trends of junior-college libraries with reference to 
book collections and integration with the instructional program. 

560. JOHNSON, B. Lamar. “Vitalizing the College Library,’’ Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, XXV (February, 1936), 39-41. 

A valuable article describing the excellent library program of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, a junior college for women. 

561. 1000 Books for the Senior High School Library. Compiled by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, National Education Associ- 
ation, and National Council of Teachers of English. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1935. Pp. 96. 

Primarily for the small high school. Arranged by subjects according to the 


Dewey classification. Price, publisher, and brief annotation are given for each 
title. Includes author, title, and subject indexes. A valuable contribution. 


MARKS, RECORDS, AND REPORTS! 

562. DrepERIcH, PAut B. “Evaluation Records,’ Educational Method, XV 
(May, 1936), 432-40. 
Lists and discusses briefly sixteen kinds of evidence which should be included 
in a record system. 

563. Gites, H. H. ‘“Record-Making in an Experimental School,’’ Progressive 
Education, XII (November, 1935), 473-77. 
Describes and evaluates twelve record devices which the author has used in the 
Ohio State University School. A number of significant conclusions resulting 
from his experience are given. 

564. HovpE, Herman O. “New Marks for Old,” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, X (December, 1935), 210-13. 


A discussion and presentation of a new report card in use in two Colorado high 
schools. The pupil is marked in terms of progress and achievement in seven 
areas in addition to the subject-matter field. 


565. Ropinson, THomas E. “The Accumulative Case Study,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, X (January, 1936), 288-93. 


™ See also Item 4goin the list of selected references appearing in the September, 1936, 
number of the School Review. 
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A discussion of the disadvantages of the case study as commonly used and the 
presentation of a plan for an accumulative case-study record for each child. A 
guide sheet of items to be included in the record and typical accumulative case 
studies are presented. 


566. SmiTH, EUGENE RANDOLPH. “The Work of the Committee on Reports and 
Records,” Progressive Education, XII (November, 1935), 441-45. 
Gives names of the members and a brief history of the Committee on Reports 
and Records working under the Commission on the Relation of Secondary 
School and College. Five aspects of the work of the committee are described. 


567. TURRELL, A. M., and ANDERSON, J. A. “Are Grades Passing?” Junior 
College Journal, VI (April, 1936), 360-62. 
An article based on a letter canvass of all the junior colleges in California. 
Makes recommendations as to what an improved marking system should be. 


STAFF! 


568. Douctass, HARL R. “Subject-Matter Preparation of High School Teach- 
ers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXI (September, 
1935), 457-64. 
A series of criticisms and generalizations resulting from a review of some sixty 
investigations of the preparation of teachers. Gives explanations for the con- 
ditions found and makes recommendations for improvements. 


569. Gray, Wittram S. (Editor). The Academic and Professional Preparation of 
Secondary-School Teachers. Proceedings of the Institute for Administra- 
tive Officers of Higher Institutions, Vol. VII. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. x+234. 

A series of papers presented at the sessions of the institute held in 1935 at the 
University of Chicago. 


570. Hitton, MartuHa Eunice. “Professional Relationships of Deans of Wom- 
en,”’ Junior College Journal, VI (October, 1935), 3-8. 
A questionnaire study of ten selected deans of women in public coeducational 
junior colleges with respect to their relations with the community, their supe- 
riors in office, their co-workers, and student activities. 


571. “Reports Relating to the General and Specialized Subject-Matter Prepara- 
tion of Secondary School Teachers,” North Central Association Quarterly, 
X (October, 1935), 219-55. 
A series of reports growing out of the work of the Committee on the Subject- 
Matter Preparation of Secondary School Teachers of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Statements by the following men are included: F. E. Henzlik, Thomas 
E. Benner, Stephen M. Corey, Harl R. Douglass, Edward F. Potthoff, Matthew 
H. Willing, and William S. Gray. 


t See also Item 655 in the list of selected references appearing in the December, 1935, 
number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 486 in the September, 1936, 
number of the School Review. 
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Srmon, Donatp L. “Turnover among Teachers in the Smaller Secondary 


Schools of Indiana,” School Review, XLIV (February, 1936), 114-26. 

A presentation of figures on the rate of turnover, length of tenure, the relation 
of qualifications to turnover, and the causes of turnover. The implications for 
the educational program and recommended changes to improve the situation 
are also indicated. 


Srmmon, Donatp L. “Personal Reasons for the Dismissal of Teachers in 


Smaller Schools,”’ Journal of Educational Research, XXIX (April, 1936), 
585-88. 

A study of the personal and related causes of teacher turnover in smaller sec- 
ondary schools in Indiana. Information was obtained mainly through inter- 
views with county and town superintendents. 


Crass SCHEDULES' 


CLEVENGER, A. W. “The Long-Period Daily Class Schedule for High 


Schools,”’ North Central Association Quarterly, X (April, 1936), 456-61. 
A report on the length of class periods in five groups of Illinois high schools, 
grouped according to size, and in the high schools accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, grouped by states. 
Eight claims for, and eight objections to, the long period are presented. 


McLeary, Rap D. “Scientific Schedule Building for High Schools. I,” 


American School Board Journal, XCII (June, 1936), 42-43. 
Presents a plan to assist in eliminating conflicts. 


ATTENDANCE 


Burscu, JAMES F. “Factors Associated with Non-Attendance of Pupils in 


Secondary Schools,” Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 26-32. Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, No. 60. Chicago: Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1936. 

A study of certain factors associated with truancy in the junior and the senior 
high schools of Sacramento, California. 


DEFFENBAUGH, WALTER S., and KEESECKER, WARD W. Compulsory 


School Attendance Laws and Their Administration. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 4, 1935. Pp. viii+-96. 

A presentation of the problem of school attendance and of the requirements and 
provisions by states. 


t See also Item 48 in the list of selected references appearing in the January, 1936, 
number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


More about adolescents—Long before G. Stanley Hall fixed on the none too 
labile thought of school people and others those twin misconceptions of youth- 
ful development, namely, a discrete period of growth which might be called 
“adolescence” and a period of excessive storm and stress out of proportion to 
other periods of growth, interest in youth and its development was certainly 
great. But Hall gave an impetus to the study of youthful development which 
is in part indicated by the enormous amount of writing by both professional and 
laymen that has followed his time. A recent contribution to this field* attempts 
the difficult task of adding to the understanding of the so-called “adolescent.’’ 

Averill’s book contains among its fourteen chapters many with familiar head- 
ings, such as “At the Threshold,”’ “Growing up into Adulthood,”’ “Conflicts and 
Misunderstandings between the Generations,’ “Crime and Delinquency,” 
“Adolescent Interests,’’ “The Parent and the Adolescent,’’ and “The Réle of 
Sex in Adolescence.’’ Chapters with titles not so familiar in books of this sort 
are “Satisfiers, Annoyers, and Maturation” and “Organizing the Community for 
Adolescent Welfare.”’ 

This book purports to use the case study as the method of approach to the 
understanding of the adolescent. It contains, therefore, many brief case-study 
reports. Fortunately, the author does not depend entirely on this technique. 
The case studies are neither complete enough nor numerous enough to permit 
generalizations of a marked degree. Of course, only a small fraction of the case 
studies available to the author are actually reported in the book. Those that are 
included will undoubtedly add interest for the beginning student. 

The outstanding value of the book is its more than usual emphasis on en- 
vironmental factors in behavior development. While apparently not concerned 
with any field theory of social phenomena, the author has avoided the error of 
looking for the cause of all maladjustment solely within the organism. Hence, 
he approaches a more adequate appraisal of environmental factors in develop- 
ment than do many other authors. Moreover, he gives attention to the economic 
chaos now about us. Without intending to minimize the author’s efforts, the 


* Lawrence Augustus Averill, Adolescence: A Study in the Teen Years. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. Pp. vi+496. $2.25. 
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reviewer believes that this emphasis is far from adequate. Until it is adequate, 
we shall continue to patch up the wreckage of youth rather than to direct our 
efforts toward reconstructing conditions so that wreckage may be prevented. 
Nevertheless, this volume as a whole stresses environmental factors in behavior 
causation rather than “instincts.’’ It is, to that extent, a refreshing variation. 

Extravagant use of words abounds in the book, such as “insatiable restless- 
ness’’ (p. 59), “flush of new life,’’ “little short of marvelous,”’ “suddenly awak- 
ened,”’ “vast unirrigated’’ (p. 63), and “unleashing of powerful forces” (p. 65)— 
to mention only a few. It is this style rather than any specific statement which 
indicates the author’s conception that adolescence is a distinct and unique period 
rather than a stage in an orderly and relatively regular growth, as Brooks, for 
example, would have it (Fowler D. Brooks, The Psychology of Adolescence. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929). However, Averill recognizes that the point 
of view is changing. 

For classroom use many instructors will undoubtedly prefer the greater 
supply of data and the organization of such books as those of Brooks and 
Conklin (Edmund S. Conklin, Principles of Adolescent Psychology. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1935). Averill’s book, however, has a touch of reality about 
it which, together with the other characteristic mentioned, will appeal to many. 

Austin H. TuRNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The predictive value of college-entrance examinations.—This volume? is a re- 
port embodying “‘the results of one part of an inquiry into the prognostic value 
of examinations initiated by the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. It deals with two Scottish examinations, the preliminary 
examination of the Scottish Entrance Board and its principal equivalent, the 
leaving-certificate examination of the Scottish Education Department in rela- 
tion to success in the faculties of arts, pure science, and medicine at the uni- 
versity”’ (p. v). 

The report of the predictive value of entrance examinations was determined 
from correlations between entrance-examination scores and university subject, 
department, and aggregate class marks of 472 students. One hundred and 
thirty-seven tables and scattergrams and three figures portraying the data in 
detail make up the major portion of the book. The reader versed in statistical 
methods will readily sense interpretations and conclusions omitted from the re- 
port presumably as obvious. The reader unfamiliar with statistical treatments 
of educational data will find the volume duil reading chiefly because this type 
of report does not lend itself to flights of literary style. 

To anyone familiar with the Starch and Elliott studies of reliability of sub- 
jective scoring of examinations and with the numerous studies dealing with the 


t The Prognostic Value of University Entrance Examinations in Scotland. Interna- 
tional Examination Inquiry. Publications of the Scottish Council for Research in 
Education, Vol. IX. London: University of London Press, Ltd., 1936. Pp. x+1098. 
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predictive value of university entrance examinations and entrance require- 
ments, the report indicates that, as in this country, the predictive value of 
entrance examinations in Scotland is extremely low. To anyone holding pro- 
found reverence for the examination systems in Scotland, reading this report 
will be a severe shock. The various intercorrelation coefficients range from .o9 
to .85. Languages and mathematics show the lowest intercorrelations. Rela- 
tively few coefficients exceed .50. When one realizes that predictions of meas- 
ures in a second series from measures in a first series (the correlations of which 
are .50 and .40) are subject to alienation or chance factors of .82 and .92, re- 
spectively, it is apparent that prediction of university success, as measured by 
marks, is most precarious. Obviously, progress in educational guidance based on 
predictions of subsequent educational success are dependent on progress in 


educational measurement. 
Avucust Dvorak 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Pupil activities as curriculum or as extra-curriculum.—Thoughtful observers 
of the progress of pupil activities in the American secondary school have for 
years been concerned over the question of the relation of these activities to the 
curriculum. A recently published monograph! presents the first substantial at- 
tempt known to the reviewer to collect objective data on this problem. 

The method employed to gather information, as described in the first chapter, 
was that of the questionnaire. Two hundred and sixty-nine public schools 
scattered throughout the country and enrolling approximately 390,000 pupils 
sent in usable replies in April, 1934. About four-fifths of the schools enrolled 
more than 750 pupils. An “extra-curriculum activity’’ was defined as (1) an 
activity which is not on the regular schedule (the “activity period’”’ was not 
considered a part of the regular schedule), (2) an activity for which no credit 
toward graduation is given, and (3) an activity for which there is no prescribed 
course of study (this provision did not exclude suggestive outlines of procedure). 
The twenty-eight types of activities included in the study comprised practically 
all those commonly found. 

In chapter ii tables are presented showing, by decades beginning with 1870, 
the date of inauguration of each activity, the percentages of the activities of each 
type which were introduced as curriculum and as extra-curriculum activities, 
and the percentages changing after time of inception from the latter to the 
former status. It was not the purpose of the study to refer to the earlier intro- 
duction of such activities in private secondary schools or to the introduction in 
the schools considered of earlier prototypes of present-day organizations, such as 
the literary society and manuscript newspapers. 

In chapter iii data are given on the present status of twenty-four activities, 


* Galen Jones, Extra-curricular Activities in Relation to the Curriculum. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 667. New York: Teachers College, Columbia _ 
University, 1935. Pp. vi-+100. $1.50. 
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that is, whether they are administered as activities inside or outside the cur- 
riculum in small and in large schools and in schools in the territories of the 
several accrediting associations. The trend toward curricularization from the 
time of inception to the year of investigation (1934) is presented for the several 
types of activities in chapter iv. In chapter v is a description of the effect of 
curriculum and of extra-curriculum status on the percentage of the enrolment 
participating in the several activities according to the effect that size of school 
has on this figure. The next chapter gives the opinions of the principals of the 
schools concerned on four questions for each activity, namely, whether it should 
be only in the curriculum, only in the extra-curriculum, in both, or be eliminated 
entirely. Chapter vii is devoted to the reactions of the principals to ten state- 
ments concerning the values of the activities as a whole, primarily as they relate 
to the curriculum. A summary and interpretation of the chief findings for each 
activity make up the material of the final chapter. The letter of transmittal and 
the questionnaire used are shown in an appendix. 

The author has done well what he attempted to do. It will be well worth the 
while of all students of this type of school work to review the findings on the 


topics treated. 
Paut W. TERRY 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Teaching by means of the typewriter—To the busy teachers of a subject 
rapidly growing in popularity, whose hands are full with merely providing for 
the annually mounting number of pupils, stimulation and technical improve- 
ment must come from the literature of the subject. In recent years a rapidly 
accumulating literature has been made available for teachers of typewriting. 
Psychologists found typewriting a suitable medium for the study of growth of 
skill, and their researches have resulted in the reorganization of textbooks and 
in increasingly scientific methods of developing skill in the manipulation of the 
machine. Later studies have been concerned with other educational values of 
typewriting and have resulted in better insight into the value of typewriting in 
motivating mental effort and in stimulating self-expression. 

The findings of these studies must be interpreted to parents, administrators, 
and teachers, and applications of the results must be made to teaching situa- 
tions—a task which belongs to the leaders in the field of methods. To the few 
books devoted to this purpose which have appeared, another volume has been 
added. The authors have organized their discussion around major teaching 
problems, such as setting up objectives, selecting and arranging equipment, 
planning lessons, diagnosing and directing the learning of pupils, and thinking 
through to reasonable standards of achievement. 

The treatment of such functions as character-training, developing the power 
of self-expression, and training in reflective thinking is significant. Consistent 
effort is made to interpret to readers the possibilities of typewriting as an edu- 


t Paul S. Lomax, Helen Reynolds, and Margaret H. Ely, Problems of Teaching Type- 
writing. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935. Pp. x+282. $1.75. 
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cational experience and the contribution that typewriting can make to the de- 
velopment of boys and girls into effective individuals. The book is apparently 
written for teachers of experience, and it will be helpful and suggestive as a 
reference volume for teachers in service. 
J. M. TRyYTTEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Adult education through correspondence courses.—Although various forms of 
adult education have been emphasized during the past few years, agencies foster- 
ing such education, among them the correspondence course, have long existed. 
With new agencies in the field, however, the réle of such courses and of the 
home-study department will undoubtedly change. A study of the work of this 
department in a large university and a consideration of its future place in adult 
education is therefore pertinent. The study presents evidence concerning “the 
characteristics of adults pursuing home-study courses,”’ “the courses for which 
they registered’”’ (p. 5), and the relations between the two items. 

The report is organized into five chapters. Two sketch briefly the home- 
study movement subsequent to the work of William Rainey Harper, beginning 
in 1886, state the problem of the investigation, and outline the method of col- 
lecting and treating data. Data from permanent record cards, a facsimile of 
which appears, are analyzed according to the age, sex, education, and occupa- 
tion of registrants. A sampling of approximately fifty-seven hundred cards was 
used, which constituted every tenth registration from 1925 to 1932, inclusive. 

Eighteen occupational groups are differentiated, including students, unem- 
ployed, and retired workers, with from 30 to 1,108 registrants to a group. The 
purposes of the registrants in taking courses are grouped into five categories, 
which are distributed as follows: completion of school requirements, 13 per 
cent of the total enrolment; personal needs, 16 per cent; vocational (major), 26 
per cent; vocational (minor), 22 per cent; cultural, 23 per cent. Of the total of 
161 courses pursued, one had 532 registrants, and 117 had fewer than 25 each. 

Chapter iii analyzes data showing the relations between such factors as age 
and purpose in taking courses, sex and popularity of courses, popularity of offer- 
ings and academic departments in which the courses were offered, relation of the 
time of year of registration and the completion of courses, and registration and 
free time available for studies. 

Chapter iv, divided into fourteen short sections, deals with characteristics 
of registrants. Typical sections deal with sex, age, occupation, and educational 
background of students; relation of purpose to course completion; and inter- 
relations between these factors, such as age and educational background or pur- 
pose and occupation. 


t George Baxter Smith, Purposes and Conditions Affecting the Nature and Extent of 
Participation of Adults in Courses in the Home Study Department of Columbia University, 
1925-1932. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 663. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. x+86. $1.50. 
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Chapter v, gives a brief résumé of home study, its place in adult education, 
problems of administration involved, promotion of home study, and suggestions 
for further research. 

There is a brief table of contents, a list of twenty-seven tables and of three 
figures used in presenting facts, a short annotated bibliography, and three ap- 
pendixes, but no index. 

The facts regarding the types of persons who register and who complete 
courses, the reasons for taking courses, the academic departments favored, the 
similarity of the interests of housewives and retired groups or of domestics and 
laborers, the proportion of registrants (one-third) who are college or profes- 
sional-school graduates, and other matters should be of interest to all educators 
and a stimulus to those engaged in adult-education work. The interpretations 
of the facts should be equally stimulating. Perhaps the author could have been 
more economical of words and space in presenting his material, but this fact 
should not deter the reader from following his discussion, particularly the con- 


clusions. 
Haroitp H. PUNKE 


GrorGIA STATE WoMAN’S COLLEGE 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


A book about mathematics —The author of a new book? succeeds (1) in giving 
a vivid picture of the historical development of the mathematics of classical 
times, with a description of the problems and processes which led to the ele- 
mentary concepts of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, and (2) 
in pointing out some of the purposes and processes of the more modern subjects 
—analytical geometry and the calculus—in such a way that the student may ob- 
tain fairly definite ideas of their meaning and uses in modern life and their ap- 
plications to the physical sciences. 

Chapter i deals with the nature of mathematics, explaining something of its 
abstractness and its use in deductive reasoning. Chapter ii, on arithmetic, ex- 
plains in rather detailed fashion the development of our number system, with 
emphasis on the idea of place value and zero; the gradual growth of the number 
system and its expansion to include fractions; negative numbers; irrational num- 
bers; and, finally, imaginary numbers and the complex number system. This 
chapter continues with a discussion of the fundamental operations of arithmetic 
and shows how arithmetic may be built up logically. It ends with a brief history 
of the arithmetic of the ancients, with comments on the highly developed com- 
puting machines of today. Chapter iii discusses the meaning of algebra, the im- 
portance of symbolism as a part of algebra, and the history of the solution of the 
equation. Chapter iv, on geometry and trigonometry, gives in an interesting 
way the high points in the development of these two subjects. In chapters v, vi, 
and vii, on analytical geometry and the calculus, the author gives simply and 


t Mayme I. Logsdon, A Mathematician Explains. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. xii+-176. $1.75. 
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clearly the essence of these important developments in the more modern mathe- 
matics. Chapter viii, through examples from geometry, astronomy, and physics, 
shows that, although mathematical theories have been of great service to the 
experimental sciences in correlating results of observation and in predicting new 
data afterward verified by observation, the relation between mathematical the- 
ory and nature is often misunderstood because of a conviction that the theory 
has a unique relation to nature as interpreted by the observations. The detailed 
examples show that there are always more mathematical theories than one, the 
results of which depart from a given set of data by less than the errors of observa- 
tion. Chapter ix, on mathematics and life, through examples from astronomy 
and from the physical, biological, and social sciences, emphasizes clearly that the 
more exact these sciences become, the more they have tended to become mathe- 
matical, mathematics being a base for their exactness. 

This book will not take the place of textbooks in standard courses in college 
mathematics, but it can well serve as a textbook in orientation courses and in 
courses in the teaching of mathematics. It will be valuable for persons who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the basic ideas fundamental to mathematics. 

A. E. MALLorRY 
CoLoRADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


The adolescent girl and her interests —The textbook under review’ is designed 
for use in junior high schools. It follows the unit plan of introducing the pupil 
to subjects which hold a special interest for the adolescent girl. The book is 
divided into three parts, the first of which deals with the girl and her home. In 
this section the topics of co-operation, good grooming, care of young children, 
play, and a girl’s room are treated in separate chapters. The second section 
takes up food from the standpoint of its relation to health and pleasure for the 
family. The preparation of simple breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners is dis- 
cussed, and recipes are given. The last part deals chiefly with the selection and 
the care of a girl’s wardrobe. Some attention, however, is given to the construc- 
tion of simple garments, such as sleeve-protectors, aprons, and smocks. The 
range and the amount of information covered in the 610 pages of the text are 
impressive. 

Of special interest are some of the discussions not frequently found in a text- 
book for junior high school girls. For example, attention is given to home 
dangers and to the ways by which accidents can be prevented. The material 
dealing with provisions for play and for hobbies is suggestive and stimulating. 
The interest of the older daughter in the care and education of young children is 
likely to be encouraged by the section on the physical and social environment. 
There is also information which will help her to enjoy the time that she spends 


t Mata Roman Friend and Hazel Shultz, A First Book in Home Economics. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936 (revised). Pp. x+610+18. $1.68. 
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with children. Lists of suitable toys, play materials, books, and games are 
given. 

The authors, in their introductory note, state that most of the material in- 
cluded in the present volume was taken from their three-book series, Junior 
Home Economics, in order to serve the schools desiring a one-volume book. 
They point out also the latitude with which teachers may use the contents. The 
new form has the advantage of compactness, but to the reviewer it also seems 
to have some disadvantages, particularly when regarded from the angle of the 
junior high school pupil. The amount of fine print that is used in listing ques- 
tions, suggestions for further study, directions, and bibliography is likely to dis- 
courage interest in reading the text. The extensive use of small type within 
paragraphs makes reading for meaning difficult and often detracts from the 
major points. A question might also be raised regarding the use of illustrations. 
A total of 263 appear in the book, nearly one illustration for every two pages. 
Some of these are excellent and succeed in elaborating the ideas presented. 
Others might have been omitted, and a more readable textbook would have 
resulted. 

In the present emphasis on the unit approach it may be fair to raise the 
question of the range that is desirable in first courses. From the standpoint of 
the interest developed in later courses and the thoroughness encouraged, it is 
possible that a concentration on a smaller number of units may be desirable 


unless a first course is an only course. 
Rots Linpquist 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Functional civics —If the new civics is to direct the pupil’s attention to 
government as a functional reality which touches the lives of citizens in count- 
less ways and in which the citizen himself is the ultimate source of power and 
growth, the authors of at least one textbook in civics' have gone a long way 
toward shifting the emphasis from a purely descriptive to a functional study of 
government. Their treatment may be considered functional in two senses: (1) 
Government is studied in such a way that it appears as a working and growing 
reality. (2) The citizen himself is considered the center of gravity. If teachers 
would follow up the suggestions and implications of this textbook, their pupils 
might have a chance to develop an active interest and a desire to participate in 
the great social and political changes of their time. 

Sufficient attention is paid to the material which is purely descriptive. The 
historical approach to the study of American government is not neglected, but 
it will be noted that the American democratic ideal is presented not as an ac- 


t John A. Kinneman, Richard G. Browne, and Robert S. Ellwood, The American 
Citizen: A Textbook in Government and Current Problems. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1936. Pp. viiit+-562. $1.68. 
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: complished fact but rather as an emerging reality. While approximately a 
fourth of the book is devoted to what may be termed descriptive civics, three- 
. fourths deal with the more significant problems of the present: government and 


4 the consumer, social security, tendencies toward governmental centralization 
and control or assistance in the fields of education and business, and trends 

> toward reorganization in government. 

" The pupil should find Parts VI and VII especially stimulating. In these 


: seven chapters he is led to understand how he himself may assist in the creation 
of public opinion and the direction of government through a study of the activi- 
ties of the lobbyist, organized pressure groups, the press, radio, and motion 

picture. The citizen’s actual participation in government is treated in excellent 

chapters on ‘‘Parties’’ “Politics as a Hobby,”’ “Public Service as a Career,” and 
“Reform.” 

Throughout the book the references and study aids are up to date and help- 
ful, and enough illustrative material is included in the book to make lively read- 
ing. The reviewer was especially impressed by his own interest as he read the 

chapters cited above. 

On the whole, this book has so many merits and is so decidedly a step in the 
right direction that it seems almost beside the point to suggest possible weak- 
nesses. The reviewer wonders whether the definitions of “republic” and “de- 
mocracy”’ are not somewhat vague and confused. At a time when the Supreme 
Court is playing such an important part in our national life, the authors’ treat- 
ment of the judicial branch seems scarcely adequate. The principle of checks 
and balances is so important in our American system that it seems a pity to miss 
an opportunity to make a much wider use of the recent illustrations of that 
principle in operation. Whatever minor weaknesses there may be in this book 
are probably the result of lack of space and an occasional tendency toward over- 
simplification. Such gaps may be easily filled in by the teacher, who should be 
grateful to the authors for a civics textbook with real possibilities. 


Burr W. PHILLIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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